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IN even a cursory examination of those books: of the Old 
Testament, which contain in one form or another what may be 
called the Mosaic’system, one realizes that everywhere ‘the relig- 
ious element is the most common. A closer examination, if it 
includes at the same time a comparison of’ the Mosaic system 
with other ancient systems, will bring to light still stronger evi- 
dence of this characteristic. But in what now does this religious 
element consist ? We may answer in general (‘1) inthe supreme 
place assigned to sactifice. No one will deny this who recalls 
the various kinds of sacrifice, the care with which each kind’ is 
separated from every other, the remarkable detail given for each 
ceremonial act, the symbolical significance which’ attaches itself 
to every feature of the ceremony. Or (2) in the prominence 
given the order of the priesthood, as’ seen in the selection of a 
particular tribe and a particular family from that tribe; as seen 
in the ritual, in accordance with which the priests were’ set apart 
for their sacred work ; in the rules which regulated the contact of 
their life with that of others. Or, (3) in the elaborate system 
of days and seasons for festivals and worship; a system which 
provided for every seventh day, every seventh year, and every 
fiftieth year; which included the festivals of Spring, Summer and 
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Autumn; which brought even the ordinary acts of life into con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with the God who was worshiped. Is 
it possible to deny the prominence of the religious element in 
this great system ? 


THERE is also noticeable what may be called the civil ele- 
ment. The term is not a very definite one, but under it may be 
included the judicial and constitutional factors. Provision is cer- 
tainly made for administering justice, and history shows that 
justice was administered. Moses himself soon learned that he 
could not attend to all the cases of dispute which arose among 
the people, and so very early in his administration it was found 
advisable to organize a judicial system. This was not elaborate, 
but without question it answered the purpose it was intended to 
subserve. That the system as a whole was exceedingly flexible 
appears from the fact that although it was organized under a 
dictatorship, the system, with all its departments, was able to 
adjust itself to the period of the judges, in which every man did 
' that which was right in his own eyes; to the : period of the united 
kingdom under Saul, David and Solomon; to the period of the 
divided kingdom, and to the period of the hierarchy. The 
Mosaic system does not represent a particular form of govern- 
ment as superior to every other form. It nowhere teaches that a 
republic, or a monarchy, or a hierarchy is the divinely authorized 
form of government. The principles of liberty and equality are 
found embedded in the system, but there seems to be no distinct 
purpose to teach these principles. Whatever the form of the 
government, Jehovah is the ruler. Men, by whatever name they 
may be called, are for the time being his representatives. It is 
God who sets up the king and who, for disobedience, deposes - 
him. It is Jehovah of Hosts who leads the armies of Israel. 
There is without question a civil element in this system, but it is 
equally sure that there is no civil purpose; no purpose, as it has 
been said, to present through Israel to the world a typical form 
of government which shall be understood by Israel and by the 
world to be a divine form. All rulers, it is true, receive their 
power from God. But this is just the point; God will act through 
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any form of government; through any duly authorized head, be 
he judge or prophet or king or priest.. Again, we see that there 
is a civil element in the system, but no purpose to establish a 
civil system. ‘ 


One cannot fail to note also an important sociological ele- 
ment in the Mosaic system. This appears for example in the 
ordinances which are laid down respecting the position of 
woman; ordinances which honor her, but which do not give her 
the place of honor she occupied among the Egyptians. Her 
rights in many particulars are secured by law, but in many other 
particulars are left without definite determination. Or, in the 
place assigned to the slave in the social system. Here again len- 
iency is the characteristic feature. The system found slavery as 
well as polygamy. The time had not yet come for either of them 
to be prohibited. They are regulated, and while these regulations 
certainly ameliorated the position of both the woman and the 
slave as compared with the condition of both in neighboring 
nations, the regulations on these subjects interposed barriers, 
temporary at least, to the highest purpose. These regulations 
indicated that a higher step is being taken; a step certainly as 
high as the people of those times could be persuaded to take, 

whether by human or divine influence. The system contains 
then a sociological element. It was not, however, intended to 
teach a sociological system, or even the principles of such a sys- 
tem. If such a system is intended, it is certainly not a final one, 

nor in any sense ideal. 


One finds also much of the hygienic element in the Mosaic 
system. Does some one ask where? The answer is quickly 
found. In the rite of circumcision which is today recommended 
by many physicians as most healthful ; in the distinction, every- 
where marked and emphasized, between the clean and unclean 
in food, a distinction based, in large measure’ at least, upon 
the question of what was wholesome or unwholesome for © 
the people of a particular climate; or in the exceeding care 

taken by all concerned in reference to that most terrible of all 
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diseases, leprosy; or in the extremely rigorous cleansing re- 
quired in connection with all sexual issues; or in the care 
taken that no contamination should: result from contact with the 
dead. divi 

But let us ask ourselves: (1) Was the rite of circumcision 
borrowed by the Hebrews from other nations which had prac- 
ticed it for many centuries and adopted in order to secure a more 
perfect condition of health? Or was it not rather a religious 
symbol representing that which was most holy, and thus in 
striking contrast with the pagan and licentious purpose which it 
had hitherto subserved? (2) If the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals was chiefly hygienic, how shall we explain the 
fact that animals eaten by other nations with impunity were 
regarded by Israel as unclean? And further, what may be 
said with reference to the fact that while in detail the Hebrew 
classification differed from that of other nations, in general 
it was the same? Or (3) why was it that leprosy was selected 
from all other diseases, although it was not contagious, and why 
is chapter after chapter given to the regulations concerning this 
disease without a single reference to the prevention or cure of 
other diseases. (4) Why, if the purpose is a hygienic one, are 
not other issues considered besides those which are connected 
directly or indirectly with the origin of life? 


TueERE is granted the existence of the civil, sociological and 
hygienic elements in the Mosaic system. The question is, are 
these elements in any case so prominent, are they so distinct as 
to warrant us in saying that there is likewise a civil, a sociologi- 
cal, and a hygienic purpose in the system? That is to say, was 
the system organized and given to mankind not only to. teach 
religion, but also to teach government, the principles of social 
science and the care of health; in other words, not only to 
teach religion but also to teach science? There may be a scientific 
element; indeed it is impossible to exclude such an element, but 
this is something different from assuming a scientific purpose. 
The question is a far reaching one. Grant that such a purpose 
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does exist, and it will be necessary to accept the necessary con- 
sequences of such an assumption, and to acknowledge that it 
was a particular purpose of the system to teach polygamy and 
slavery; to teach the care of health iin respect to leprosy and in 
contact with the dead. What is the other position? Briefly 
stated it is this: that the Mosaic system was «given by God to 
man simply and solely to teach feligious truth. This will 
explain what is universally conceded, the overwhelming amount 
of the religious element. The presence of the other elements is 
easily understood in accordance with this theory. That rite 
which has been the symbol of all that is low and degrading is © 
transformed and now represents all that is high and spiritual in 
religion. The people of Jehovah, who is a holy God, must.also 
be holy. They must do nothing that will defile them. To do 
that which is forbidden is sinful, for of all sins the greatest is 
disobedience. The great disease to which man is subject is this 
same sin, gradually gaining control, loathsome in the extreme 
and destined in time to bring utter ruin. What better represen- 
tation of the disease of sin than leprosy? The two mysteries in 
comparison with which all else is plain are the beginning of life 
and the end of life,—birth and death. No explanation of either 
of these has ever been found. In “ forelife” as in “afterlife,” 
God especially manifests himself. This is his particular province. 
Or perhaps it was thought that in birth and in death there 
was manifested the curse of God, pronounced in Eden. How- 
ever we explain it in detail, it remains true that the purpose 
here as everywhere is a religious one. 


It seems, therefore, that under the guidance of the spirit the 
framer of the Mosaic system had before his mind at all times a 
religious ideal. Nothing is introduced which does not point in 
this direction. Rites and ceremonies known to other nations 
are adopted by him to serve this purpose. The most common 
events of life are arranged in order to carry out this purpose. 
It is religion everywhere, science nowhere. He deals with that 
which is fundamental and everlasting, which had always been 
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true, and should always remain true; while other elements which 
are always changing appear as incidental only. The policy 
of the author of the system was a religious policy. Is there 
here a practical lesson? If so, it is this: Keep religious truth 
to the forefront; make it prominent. That which is secular 
cannot be permanent. Why lay such stress upon it? The 
Mosaic system is a model for all systems. 
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STUDIES IN PALESTINIAN GEOGRAPHY. 


By ProFressor J. S.’Rices, 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


' THE LAND AS A WHOLE. 
Purpose and scope of these studies—General physical divisions se ae 


land.—The different sections described.— Beauty of the maritime ates: — The 
mountain wall, its historical and physical features. 


One of the marked characteristics of our Bible is that its 
contents are, in large part, history and biography. This fact 
makes its scenery of deep and lasting interest. While the chief 
purpose of all the record is spiritual, it adds not a little to the 
vividness of the lesson to be able to realize its material setting 
and estimate the force of physical as well as. political environ- 
ment upon national or individual life. Paul Veronese’s great 
picture of ‘Jesus in the House of Levi,” with its group of Italian 
faces and its palatial setting, may honor Christ, but, except in the 
honor it gives the Master, it is an untruthful representation. 
Sober study of history and geography serves to check wrong 
idealizations and put emphasis upon that which is really worthy 
and exalted. It will be our aim, then, in these studies, to get 
before us, as well as we may, the picture of ancient Palestine as 
it was when our blessed Lord looked upon it. Geography pos- 
sesses an advantage over history in that all that touches the 
physical side remains, in great measure, unchanged. A ride 
today over the hills of Judea reveals to us the same general out- 
line of hill and valley, lake and stream, plain and desert. Never 
before could we look more intelligently upon these in the study 
of that which pertains to Historical Geography, for its problems 
have had and are still having careful scientific investigation. 
That we may include in our picture the results of this work we 
have divided the studies as follows: (1) The land as a whole; 
(2) Judea; (3) Jerusalem; (4) The Jordan’ vey and the 
Perea; (5) Samaria; (6) Galilee. 
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It is well to remember that much of the depiction of the land 
of Palestine given in the Old Testament is heightened by con- 
trast with jthe land of Egypt. The Nile makes Egypt, and on 
either side of the strip of green that marks the reach of the 
fertilizing waters, stretch the solemn, desolate wastes of the 
desert. Over against the monotony of this level of life, bounded 
on both sides by death, stands the striking mountain scenery of 
Judea and Galilee ; the beauties of the Shephelah and the plains, 
the \singular features of the Jordan valley and the highlands 
beyond. Ifwe should draw a rough outline map of the land 
like this below, it could'be naturally divided ‘into ‘four ‘parts, 


which are indicated iby the numbered lines drawn down the map. 
These correspond in order to the following physical character- 
istics: (1) The maritime plains; (2) The mountain district ; 
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(3) The Jordan valley ; (4) The highlands on the. other side 
of the Jordan. ; 

In order to get a clear conception of the land as a whole, let 
us look at the general character of each of these. The outline 
of Palestine is that of a truncated triangle—the upper part being 
cut off. From its northern line to its southern the distance is 
about 140 miles,.and at its widest part in the south it is not 
more than 50 miles wide; the coast line is about 180 miles long. 

Supposing our landing place Joppa, we should find ourselves, 
as we leave the beautiful orange groves at the ‘back of the city,’ 
entering upon a broad plain, undulating in its ‘surface and at 
such a level above the sea that its gently rolling hills reach a 
height of 200, sometimes of about 300*feet ~bove the level of 
the Mediterranean. At the town of Ramleh inthe part of this 
plain called the plain of Sharon, there is a high tower standing, 
the remnant of a crusader church. Ascending this, one has a 
wide prospect over the whole plain from the slopes of Carmel on 
the north to the regions of Gaza on the south. This long 
reach, so significant in the varied history of the land as the high- 
way of armies from the south-and from the north, is divided 
into three parts—that “along -the front’of Carmel extending to 
the Crocodile river; the plain of Sharon, eight to twelve miles 
wide and forty-four long, extending to a line just below Ramleh; 
the plain of the Philistines reaching on south to the river of 
Egypt. There is no more pleasing view in Palestine, except over 
the plain of Esdraelon. The greensward in the springtime 
abounds in flowers and the husbandman is busy preparing its — 
productive soil for the harvest. Lydda is not far away amid its | 
olive groves. Many sites of ancient towns can be -pointed’out 
toward the north and east. Toward the. distant southern 
horizon one can discern the region of the Philistine cities Gaza, 
Gath, Ashkelon, Ashdod, and Ekron, of which the site of Gath 
is alone uncertain. | With the view of the distant mountains 
of Judah and Ephraim constantly before one, the journey 
over this plain to Jerusalem makes a delightful introduction 
to the scenes of the Holy Land. Gradually the plain ‘slopes 
upward as it reaches inward from the ‘sea till it meets the 
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Shephelah or low hills that stand before the mountains them- 
selves. Sometimes this term is given to the whole region 
between the high mountains and the sea. The word 
is translated “plain” in the Septuagint. In the restricted 
use of the term it marks those hills gf limestone which present, 
as Dawson says of them, “low ridges not more than about 
500 feet in height, with gentle slopes to the westward and more 
abrupt escarpments to the east.” They are cut with valleys and 
have played a deeply interesting part in the history of the land. 
The Rev. Geo. A. Smith calls attention to the fact that above 
the valley of Aijalon these foot-hills occupy a different relative 
position to the mountains near them, and that the name Shephe- 
lah did not probably txtend above the valley. Below this 


famous valley the hills are, so to speak, more independent of the 


mountains. ‘“ Altogether it is a rough, happy land, with its 
glens and moors, its mingled brushwood and barley fields; fre- 
quently under cultivation, but for the most part broken and 
thirsty, with few wells and many hiding places; just the home 
for strong bordermen like Samson, and just the theatre for that 
guerilla warfare varied occasionally by pitched battles, which 
Israel and Philistia, the Maccabees and Syrians, and Saladin and 
Richard waged with each other.” 

Right before us now in our journey across the land is that 
mountain wall which extends with but one break through the 
whole length of the land. Up and upthe road mounts, with turns 
here and there that give the traveler views over all the mari- 
time plain and far out at sea, till we reach the ridge which at the 
Mount of Olives is 2,600 feet above the sea; on Neby Samwil 
or Mizpah 2,800 feet; on the ridge of Hebron 3,000 feet. These 
limestone mountains, which do not always reveal their own great 
height since the valleys are also elevated, are cut in every direc- 
tion by water-courses or separated by broader spaces which are 
utilized for farming or for olive-groves. The barren rocks, with 
their denuded surfaces exposed to the sun and rain, are disap- 
pointing indeed. It is hard to realize when one first sees them 
that they have been the witnesses of some of the most telling 
events of history. But amid them stood Jerusalem, Bethel, 
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Shechem, Samaria, Nazareth, and it is pleasant to think that 
they were once more attractive than now, as they certainly were 
when a respectable government gave both inspiration and protec- 
tion to all kinds of thrift. They were the strongholds of the 
people, and have always been spared much that came to the plains 
below.. With their rugged faces and varying phases Christ was 
familiar from boyhood. In places now the scenery is wild and 
forbidding; again it is softened and. beautified, as the diligence 
of the inhabitants has covered the rocks with olive-groves or the 
valleys with grain. When we come to consider more closely, the 
divisions of the country we can ‘stop to mark definitely some of 
these features. 

Standing upon the Mount of Olives, one can see, in the dis- 
tance, far below him, the blue waters of the Dead Sea. As we 
go over the brow of the mountain toward Bethany we begin that 
steep descent which is to bring us to the third natural division of 
the land—the Jordan valley. The way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, in this valley, is certainly “down.” One descends over 
3,800 feet to the level of the inland sea, and so sharp is the 
change that in the valley we are in the region of the Palm tree 
and of all tropical fruits. The broad plain of the Jordan must 
once have been full of beauty, and the river, insignificant in itself 
but exalted in its associations, yet pours its turbulent waters into 
the Salt Sea. The cleft (we shall study it later) down which the 
river comes from its sources at Banias and Dan has its greatest 
depth and width near the head of the Dead Sea, but all the way 
up, beyond the Sea‘ of Galilee, it cuts the land into two distinct 
parts and in itself forms a notable feature of Palestine. The 
modern name for this lower, broader part of this cleft is “The 
Ghor.” It is rich in biblical associations and well deserves sep- 
arate study. 

“On the other side of Jordan” the mountains again go up to 
heights which exceed those in western Palestine and the plat- 
eaus of the northern section of eastern Palestine are marked for 
their fertility. The accompanying scheme taken from a geolog- 
ical study of the land will give some ides of the way over which 
we have come. 
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If one looks at this central'ridge as it runs north and south 
through the land, it will have this _—— outline : 


This outline gives the ridge to the beginning of the mountains of upper Galilee. 


On this high level took place most of the scenes of the 
Gospels. It is the region of the most eventful facts of our 
sacred history. This mountain line is broken only by the plain 
of Esdraelon—a beautiful tract in lower Galilee. We will 
notice its position and worth when we study Galilee. Several 
things are of interest regarding this singular land which is thus 
divided. -Let me briefly call.attention to one or two: 

I. Its comparative isolation. ._The long coast line below 
Carmel has no natural harbor. As has been said, ‘the land seems 
to say to the sea, I have no need of thee.” What harbors ‘have 
been attempted have been all destroyed. It is no comfortable 
matter to land today at Joppa unless the sea is very smooth. 
On the south stretches the great desert which reaches to the 
boundary of Egypt. Forced marches across this brought armies 
to an open door to the land on the south, and this has 
been one of the chief entrances, but the desert had to be crossed. 
On the east is the great Syrian desert, which is an ‘effective bar- 
rier. While the plane of Esdraelon has opened .a highway con- 
necting with the road to Damascus, yet the mountains rising on 
either side from the plain have-been the barriers again. The 
long range of limestone hills has not always been free from 
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trouble, yet this has oftener come from the people within its 
borders than from outsiders. Another matter of interest is: 

II. The variety of scenery and climate—mountain, plain, 
valley, gorge, desert, river, torrent, lake, sea,—every variety of 
physical configuration is.héere. ‘From. the heights of Judea one 
can see the snowy summits of Hermon, on whose sides are found 
the phenomena.of anarcticclime. Within sight in another direc- 
tion is the tropical valley.ofthe Jordan. Jerusalem itself is no 
stranger to snow-storms, and yet gathers from its hill-slopes 
the: fig, olive, and'pomegranate. Indeed, within: the time of a 
single journey through the land one may have many of the 
features of a. tropical, temperate, or arctic clime. How much 
this variety has added to. the, beauty, and. power, of, the,Scriptures 
we all know. It. has. made.it, even, on, the: side, of. its:physical 


environment, a book for the world. 
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THE VALUE AND DANGER OF THE STUDY OF. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


By The REVEREND FRANK N. RIALE, Pu.D., 
Independence, Iowa. 


. The value of the study of Comparative Religion lies in its giving a more 
perfect understanding of Christianity's relation to the other faiths.—Also light 
thrown on the early beliefs of the Hebrews and their modifications.—Its aid in 
Soreign mission work.—Danger in it when taken up by an unprepared student. 
—When studied from the intellectual point of view alone. When imperfect 
analogies are pressed.—Danger of a loss of spiritual energy. 


Because ‘comparisons are odious,” many think that Compar- 
ative Religion is the devil’s chapel set up alongside the temple 
of gospel truth. But this is only a first impression, which 
soon gives way to the second and more sober thought. It is the 
new science that has come to stay—come not to sojourn, but 
abide forevermore. Although yesterday little larger than a man’s 
hand, it today has the promise of eclipsing all the rest, and again 
making theology the “queen of the sciences,” though in a far 
grander sense than the scholastic ever thought. College after 
college is founding a chair for it; while theological seminaries 
everywhere are rapidly giving it a place in the requirements of 
the course. But just because it is so big with promise when 
used aright, is it freighted with the greatest danger when used 
amiss. For this reason we should be keenly alert from the out- 
set as to both the value and danger of the study upon a living. 
and active Christian belief. 

Perhaps the first and greatest value to be derived from the 
new science is a more perfect understanding of the relation of 
Christianity to the world’s other faiths. No longer can we feel 
that Christianity came entirely to us as the Palladium to the 
Greeks or the Stone of Scone to the Scots—dropped down from 
1 the skies by some of the angels of paradise. 
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There is a natural as well as a supernatural side to the religion 
of Jesus, just as truly as there is a human as well as a divine side 

to the person of the blessed Christ. Comparative religion aims 
to more perfectly understand this first factor, which hitherto has 
been enshrouded with so much darkness and practically felt to be ~ 

‘unimportant truth. But in this age, when everything is thought of 
in terms of life, we feel there must be some vital relation between 
the religion of Jesus and other faiths, just as surely as it is now 

‘so clearly seen that man is most vitally related to the various 
forms of life about him. What this consists of is the great ques-' 
tion that every earnest seeker after the whole truth asks, and 

will not rest till he find a greater freedom in a larger belief than 
we now possess. 

Hitherto we have left this rich vein of truth to be ‘week 
almost entirely by those who could not by the power of the Holy 
Spirit call Jesus the son of the Highest; and the results have 
often failed to meet the demands of an earnest Christian heart. 
Is it not time that the evangelical workers of Christendom should _ 
try more fully to understand the natural as well as the supernatural. 
side of the universal faith, for we need to understand it fully as 
much as, if not more than, the humanity of Jesus Christ. 

The first great value then of Comparative Religion seems to 
be that it enables us better to understand how God was at work, 
through all and in all human hearts, working according to His 
own good pleasure, till He brought forth, in the fullness of time, | 
the one that should be the express image of Himself—the 
Immanuel, God with us. Thus we will more clearly see how that 

_ out of the womb of time the Messiah came to save us from our 
_ lost estate. 

Another great value of the study lies in the marvelous flood 
of light it throws on the early Old Testament beliefs that lie at 
the basis of the Christian faith and the subsequent dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical structures that the Christian centuries have reared 
upon it. Every one who heard Madam von Finkelstein, that 
maid of the desert, the daughter of a Bedouin sheikh, will recall 
with the greatest delight the new meaning that was put on por- 
tions of the Old Testament by the side-lights which her picturing 
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of ‘the oriental desert life gave us. Mr. Trumbull’s most 
excellent little volume on the “ Blood Covenant” is another most 
valuable contribution of the same sort. But these are but faint 
prophetic voices crying in the wilderness, heralding the purpose 
and work of the coming’ science that is destined to throw such 
worlds of light upon many of the dark mysteries that lieat the foun- — 
dations of the Christian belief. It is to give a histology to the 
facts of Bible theology, as essential for the welfare of the 
spiritual life as that same study is in the keeping of our bodily 
health. Such study has already thrown much light on that all 
‘important fact of the atonement. The work as it goes on may 
sometimes change our theories of the great pivotal facts of a liv- 
ing faith, and doubtless will, but it will be a change always to 
end in a deepening of the abiding presence of the only source of 
eternal life. The Sun of righteousness will not be dimmed by our 
change of conception of Him, any more than the sun of the 
heavens by the change in the scientific theories of solar. heat. 
On the other hand, Christ’s light will be more real to us, for with 
a deepening of the understanding there will always come a better 
application of him to the needs of daily life. 

Above all else, Comparative Religion will be a most valuable | 
aid to the foreign mission work. Dr. Kellogg once said to me 
that one of the most lamentable things he had to contend with 
in the India work was the failure of so many who came upon the 
.field to comprehend and appreciate the masterly mind of the 
educated Hindu and the subtlety and intricacy of the Orient’s 
best thought. For this very reason the missionary often failed 
to command the respect of the very ones that he hoped most to | 
reach. Surely if Christianity is a warfare, we ought to Know | 
something of the strategic position, military equipment and com- 
manding ability of those we are fighting against, and know it 
before we are drawn up for the fight. It is a sad fact that too 
much of our mission work has been a reckless wasting of 
money and most valuable lives simply because we have neglected 
_ this pre-requisite for the field work. We certainly can best reach 
the hearts of those we would win to Christ by first putting our- 
selves in their places, and so know from actual experience the 
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‘Achilles’ heel” and vulnerable points of the faiths that make them 
faithless. By re-thinking their. thoughts can we most easily find 
where is the aching void of their religion that only Christ can 
fill. Thus can we find in their heart-music the lost chord that 
only the song of redeeming love can give. This is the way 
Paul preached the unsearchable riches on Mars Hill, in his 
mission to the cultured of the.earth. The ‘Unknown God.” was 
the only vulnerable point of the Greek faith, and the only open 
door by which Christianity could enter the Greek heart. 

The dangers attending this study are as great as its benefits, ° 
hence the greatest caution should be ever used by all who take 
it up. Perhaps the foremost danger is the use of the science in 
the hands of a novice. Comparative Religion deals with the 
most important and most vital of all facts of the human life, that 
of the human heart. If Paul was right in thinking the practical 
' preaching of the gospel truth should not be undertaken by those 
untried in the faith, and the Christian church is right in feeling 
that the most thorough preparation of mind as well as heart 
should be ever the requisites of those who are to proclaim 
the unsearchable riches of Christ; surely it does seem that 
long and most faithful work should ever be the sine gua 
non of all those seeking to solve scientifically the religious 
problems of the race. He who uses the scalpel in spiritual 
surgery must not be one of untried nerves and without experi- | 
ence, especially when it comes to cutting so near to the vital 
centers of our mysterious being. The hasty practical conclusions 
from half-truths in this science have brought to an untimely end 
many a promising young life that was devoted to the service of — 
Christ. 40 
Another danger is in making the study a purely intellectual 
science. The head alone can never solve the great problem of 
religion; indeed the prime requisites for this are not qualities of 
mind but of the heart. He who would handle holy things, must 
do so with clean hands and a pure heart; for only such can see 
God as he reveals himself in the religious life. Perhaps nothing 
has brought this new science so into disrepute in some religious 
quarters, as simply the fact that the most prominent workers 
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have seemed to feel that the only requirement for it was an intel- 
lectual equipment. The French have taken the greatest strides 
in the new field, and almost without exception the spiritual factor 
has been left out of the equation of their work, hence the results 
have been such as to be almost shocking to evangelical truth. 
Though they have killed the hen, they are as far as ever from 
revealing the secret of the golden egg. | 

Another great danger is in following wrong or imperfect 
analogies in our search for the truth. They say a man is known 
by the company he keeps; but in all spiritual investigations one’s 
very heart-life depends on the analogy he “works.” No analogy, 
however good, as the Greeks say, walks on all four feet, hence 
we cannot be too careful about not using the “fourth foot.” 
Spinoza with all his brilliant coterie of followers, on both sides 
the sea, were lost in the great Black Forests of religious doubt, 
largely because they pressed a good analogy at its weakest point. 
The rapid advance in mathematical study seemed to them to 
make mathematical formulz so well illustrate many of the relations 
of the Almighty to the world about that they seemed to think 
that it could be pressed at every point, hence came the direful 
results of the Pantheistic unbelief. 

Our fair nation nearly lost its life a score and a half years ago, 

simply because the North and South used different analogies to 
_ represent the civil life, each pressing its own to the bitter end that 
brought on the mighty strife. Most of the fierce conflicts that 
Comparative Religion has brought about in Christian apologetics 
have been largely due to pressing analogies between the physical 
and spiritual life, just at those points where they failed to illus- 
trate, and hence should not be pressed. 

The last danger that I wish to refer to, is the loss of spiritual 
energy that is liable to come to the workers in this field of 
research. 3 

This is almost a universal experience, at first, to all who take 
up the work. We are so carried away by the study of the won- 
derful mechanism of the world’s religious life, that we lose, or 
forget to use, those means that hitherto have given the spiritual 
dynamic to life Let us not forget that mechanism, though 
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everywhere essential, is everywhere subordinate to the energy 
that operates it. Though we have all the wisdom that the ages 
may bring forth as to the way God works upon human hearts, as 
he makes for righteousness: but have not the love within us by 
which he works, our science will have been our destruction, in 
place of the means of making us know him more perfectly, 
whom to know aright is eternal life. 

These suggestions and cautions aim to be but a few finger- 
boards and danger-signals to guide the feet of the seeker after , 
truth in these new walks, and keep his feet from falling into those 
places in which so many have met their spiritual death. But in 
spite of its dangers let us welcome the new science, coming with 
such good news to us; for who knoweth but that it is sent ‘‘to 
the kingdom for such a time as this.” — 
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THE HEBREW STORIES OF THE DELUGE." 
GENESIS VI-IX. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


The contents of the present article.—Some literary peculiarities of Genesis 
6-9.—The proposed analysis of the material_—Objections to this analysis.— 
Considerations in opposition to the objections ——The arguments in favor of the 
theory of two accounts—The linguistic and stylistic arguments in favor of the 
analysis.—An examination of the material_—The theological ideas of the nar- 
rators.—A summary of the narratives.—The details considered. 


In the preceding article we considered the nature of the 
causes which, according to our writer, led to the deluge. The 


earth had become full of vileness; men had become utterly 


wicked. There was no hope of improvement for the race. The 
infamous conduct of angels and the terrific deeds of giants had 
made it necessary that. a new order of things be introduced. 

In the present article we shall attempt a very brief examina- 
tion of the Hebrew material. This is no easy task in view of the 
large amount of the material—nearly four entire chapters, and 
its importance as being the second starting point of the world’s 
history. 

In the following article we shall undertake to examine the 
outside material bearing upon this subject, to make a comparison 
between this material and the Biblical material, and to furnish 
an estimate of the Biblical material in view of this comparison. 


I. <A Critical Examination of the Biblical Material. 


The Literature: Dods, Genesis; Kalisch, Genesis; Dillmann, Die Genesis; 
Delitesch (Franz), Genesis ; Lange, Genesis; The Pulpit Commentary, Genesis ; Lenor- 
mant, Beginnings of History, Chap. XVIII; Schrader, The Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament; Harper and Green, The Pentateuchal Question, Genesis i-xii, 
Hebraica, Vol. V; Zwald, History of Israel, Vol. 1; Budde, Die biblische Urge- 
schicte; Gezkie, Hours with the Bible, Vol. I; Articles in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 
Brit. Encyc., on Deluge; Other articles and books will be found indicated in these 
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1. The result of the examination of Gen. 1-6 has shown 
that there are two distinct accounts: one containing a story of 
creation and a genealogical table; the other containing a story 
of creation, a story of the fall, a story of Cain and Abel, a 
genealogical table showing the origin of civilization, and a story 
of the Sons of God. Each of these accounts was found to show . 
distinct linguistic usage, style, material, and theology. In this 
material complete stories were joined together by the writer. . 

2. One cannot read Genesis 6, 7, 8 and 9 without recognizing 
certain peculiarities. Some of these are the following: 

1) The large element of repetition, as seen in the compari-— 
son of 7: 4 with 6: 17-18, 7: 2-3 with 6: 19-21, 7: § with 6: 22, 
7: 23 with 7: 21-22. 

2) The strange use of the names > toe God—Jehovah and Elo- 
him (God). One section, ¢.g.,6: 9-22, showing the word “ Elohim;” 
another section showing the word “Jehovah.” It is difficult to 
account for the interchange of these words. Attempts have been 
made to explain this interchange, but no attempt thus far seems 
to have been satisfactory. It.can hardly be shown that the 
writer had a particular idea in mind which determined in either 
case his choice of the divine name. 

3) The double representation concerning the animals, accord- 
ing to one of which they were to enter the ark two by two, 
according to the other seven by seven, see 6: 19-20, 7: ~e 
7: 8-9. 

4) The difficulty of explaining the dates ot the passage. If 
the reader will begin with 7:10 and note on a slip of paper 
through the seventh and eighth chapters all expressions contain-— 
ing dates, and then attempt to systematize them, he will appre- 
ciate the difficulty to which reference is made. 

3. In explanation of these and many other difficulties it has 
been assumed by some that Gen. 6-9 contained two distinct 
accounts of the deluge joined together. The reader may acquaint 
himself with the details of the analysis by aeeingeteningys in some 
way the following divisions : 

1) To the priestly narrative is assigned 6: 9-22, 7:6, 11, 
13-16a, 18-21, 23b, 24; 8:1, 2a, 3b—5, 13a, 14-19; 9 :1-17, 28, 29. 
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2) To the prophetic narrative (J) is assigned 6: 1-8; 7:1, 2, 
3 (in part), 4, 5, 7 (in part), 8, 9 (in part), 10, 12, 16b, 17 (in 
part), 22 (in part), 23 (in part) 8: 2b, 3a, 6-12, 13b, 20-22; 
9: 18, 19 (or R), 20-27 (see below). 

3) Of the material assigned to J, 6: 1-4; 9: 20-27 are prob- 
ably incorporated from another writer. 

4) The editor who combined the accounts has introduced 
changes in 6: 4, 7; 7:3, 9, 23; 9:18, 19 (?). 

5) Critics differ among themselves in reference to certain 
minor details. 

4. At first sight such a division seems to be upon its very 
face absurd. 

1) If such an analysis really exists, why was the world so 
long in discovering it ? 

2) Such patch-work is inconceivable because the author 
would be a fool to put together two accounts so different from 
each other, and also because in doing so he would be tampering 
with the original material. 

3) “The divisive hypothesis is now getting into deeper 
waters, of which the narrative of the deluge is at once a symbol 
and an occasion. Hitherto it has been ostensible ground for 
partition in distinct sections, determined either by alternation of 
divine names or by change of subject or by both combined. 
Now this resource forsakes it, and it must venture on the open 
sea, destitute of chart or compass, and this is but a premonition 
of the reefs and shallows, cross-currents and whirlpools, fogs and 
storms, and every peril known to navigators, which must be 
- encountered in its hazardous course.”’* 

4) It is based upon assumed evidence which a moment’s 
examination shows to be wholly unworthy and insufficient. 

5. There are, however, some considerations which offset this 
charge of absurdity. . 

1) It may be asked why the world has been so long discover~ 
ing the large amount of truth which has first come to light in 
the present century. The fact that this analysis was not recog- 
nized in the past does not argue against its reality. 

? Professor nae Hebraica, Vol. V., No, 2. 
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2) Two things are to be considered as involved in such a 
combination of different accounts: (2) The author finds the two 
accounts. He does not wish to choose between them. In fact, 
he is not the author; he is the compiler. He gives us the 
original documents with some changes. This is just what we 
find in the stories of Saul and David and throughout the Books 
of Chronicles and Kings. (4) The supreme veneration for the 
sacredness of the text which is urged as an argument against 
such treatment of the text was, it must be remembered, some- 
thing comparatively late. In the earlier periods no such regard 
for the letter of the text existed. 

3) It would be more true to say that the analytical hypoth- 
esis instead of getting into deeper water, finds material through 
which it is able to vindicate itself. . 

4) There is absolutely nothing in this analysis for which 
there is not found analogy in other books. Here may be com- 
pared the duplicate Psalms, for example, the fourteenth ard 
fifty-third; the parallel accounts in Samuel and Kings and in 
Chronicles. 

5) It may fairly be urged that the evidence for this analysis is 
not assumed ; it is gathered by legitimate methods from the text 
itself, and up to date has withstood every effort to explain it away. 

2. The Arguments in Favor of the Theory of Two Accounts. The 
theory of the two accounts is based upon the fact that when the 
material has been divided, upon the basis of either language, 
style, contents, or theology, the division is found to be practi- 
cally the same, and when thus divided there are found to exist 
two distinct stories, each complete, and each quite different 
from the other. , 

1) The priest-writer uses the word “God.” Among other 
favorite expressions are: ‘in his generations,” ‘all flesh,” and 
“TI, behold I!” The prophetic writer uses the word “ Jehovah” ; 
employs a different’expression for the idea of establishing the 
covenant; uses ‘Man and his wife,” even when speaking of ani- 
mals, instead of ‘‘male and his mate”; refers constantly to the 
altar-service which the priest does not do previous to the 
Mosaic legislation, etc. 
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2) The style of the priest-writer is (a) systematic, as is 
seen in the five months of thirty days of increase of flood, the 
five months of decrease, the introductory phrase “these are the 
generations,” etc.; (0) statistical, as seen in the calculation of 
Noah’s age 7:6-11; 9:28—29; the notice of the kind of wood 
of which the ark was made, 6:14, its exact dimensions, its 
window, door, rooms, its three stories, the provision for food, 
the rigid classification in 6:18, the classes of animals in 6:20, . 
the local phraseology in 9:4-6; (c) rigid, stereotyped, as seen 
in the many formulas employed, the prosaic command to Noah 
to leave the ark, 8: 15-16, as compared with the poetic represen- 
tation of the dove and raven, 136, the lack of rhetorical perspec- 
tive, the smallest detail receiving as much attention as the most 
important matter; (@) verbose and repetitious, as seen in the 
repetition of 5:32 by 6:10, 6:11 by 6:12. 8:8-176 as com- 
pared with 8: 21-22, the phrase “all flesh,” “‘I have established 
the covenant.” 

3) The style of the prophetic writer is (2) free and easy, as 
even a hasty perusal of the material indicates ; (4) characterized 
by the introduction of outside pieces, ¢. g., the story of Noah’s 
drunkenness 9: 20-24, the story of Noah’s blessing and curse 
9:25-27; (c) picturesque and poetical as seen in the use of 
poetical terms throughout; his introduction of the poetic as in 
the story of the dove and the.raven; (d@) anthropomorphic, 
since he represents Jehovah as repenting that he has created 
man at all, 6:7, as closing the door after Noah has entered the 
ark (7:166), as smelling the sweet odor of the sacrifices (8:21), 
as repenting that he has wrought great destruction among men 
(8:22), as promising never to do so again (8:22). 

4) In an examination of the material several points deserve 
consideration. Among others may be noted: 

a) The large duplication of material, as is seen in the com- 
parison of 6:5-8 with 6:9-22; 7:7, 10, 12, 166 with 7:6, 11, 
13-16a; 7:22, 23 with 7:21; 8:26 and 3a with 8:22, 36; 
8:136 with 8:13@-14; 8:20-22 with 9:1-17. This large ele- 
ment of duplication seems to furnish evidence of two distinct 
accounts. 
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b) The duration of the deluge, of which, if the material is 
divided in accordance with the data already indicated, there are 
found two calculations. 


THE HEBREW ST ORIES OF THE DELUGE. 


(a) ACCORDING To J. 


7:4, Yahweh speaks: yet 7 eg and I will cause it to rain 40 days and 

40 nights - - - - - - - Announcement. 
7:10, after the 7 days the waters of the flood came - - - - Ist day. 
7:12, 8, 26, 3a, the rain was on the earth 40 days and 40 nights, and the 


rain was restrained and the waters returned from off the earth 


continually- - - - - - 40th day. 
8:6, at the end of 40 days,* Noah sent outaraven - - - - . day, 
8:8, (after waiting 7 days)t he sends a dove which returned - - - 87th day. 


8:10, after another 7 days, he sends the dove again, and it returns at 
even, with an olive leaf, and he knows that the waters have 


diminished - - - 94th day. 
the covering and looks, and the ground is dry - - - lost day. 


(4) AccoRDING TO P. 
Year Month Day 


7:6, 11, 13, in Noah’s 600th year, 2d month and 17th day, on this 

selfsame day, the sluice-gates of heaven are broken up; on 

this selfsame day Noah and his family enter the ark - - 600 2 17 
7: 18-20, 24, the waters prevail 150 days (§ months) - - - 7 17 
8:3, 4, at the end of the 150 days the waters begin to decrease and 

gradually diminish until the tops of the mountains are seen in 


the roth month and Ist day (about 2% months) - - - 10 I 
8:13a, the waters have entirely disappeared .- - - = = 601 I I 
8 14, the earth is again dry (after nearly 2 months) - - - - 601 2 27 
Time, - - - - - - . - I ° 10 
This is a total of 12 lunar months, which with the 10 intercalary days, make a : 
year of 365% days. 


c) The form of the ark which, sical to one account, 
has a “window system,” “light” all round it (and so can be 
opened); likewise a “door in the side”; while according to the 
other account there is a ‘‘window” which opens and shuts and a 
“cover,” apparently on top. 

d) Of the two accounts thus separated one makes no 
*It is, of course, a question whether two periods of forty days are referred to in 
the text or only one, cf. Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Genesis, p. 135; Schrader, Studien 
sur Kritik und Erklarung der Biblischen Urgeschichte, p. 152; Dillmann, Die Genesis, 
139. 
{ To be supplied in accordance with 8: 10. 
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reference whatever to “clean” and “unclean.” The other, how- 
ever, makes the distinction, and directs the clean beasts to be 
taken seven by seven. 

e) The General Conception. According to one account the 
deluge seems to be the result of an exceptionally long and 
heavy rain, local and limited; and at the end the waters run off 
and dry up. In the other account it is of a miraculous nature, 
and universal, reaching to the tops of the highest mountains - 
which are under the heavens. 

4) The Theological Ideas of the Narrative. Here again, if 
a division is made such as is indicated above, there will be found 
two quite distinct conceptions: 

a) In the priestly account the representation of God is 
lofty and dignified. The only man who is to be saved is one 
who is perfect and blameless. There is nowhere reference to 
altars, sacrifices, clean and unclean. The destruction comes 
because of man’s wickedness. The great purpose of the destruc- 
tion is the establishment of the covenant and the revelation of 
divine law. Here is the second step corresponding to the cove- 
nant with Adam and the institution of the Sabbath, which have 
already been studied. In this account the supernatural is mag- 
nified and dignified; everything takes place in accordance with 
the direct and specific command of God. 7 

b) In the prophetic narrative; on the other hand, the idea 
of God is not so lofty; the conception being more limited, and 
the whole narrative, full of anthropomorphisms. For instance, 
God repents that he has made man (6:6); the closing of the 
door of the ark (7:16 b); the satisfaction resulting from the 
“sweet smell” of the sacrifice, and the resolve not again to 
curse the ground (8:20-22). Here the relation of man to Jeho- 
vah is very close. In the introduction women are even accepted 
as wives by angels; Jehovah himself closes the door of the ark ; 
the distinction between clean and unclean is marked; the refer- 
ences to the altar, the sacrifice of the clean, the burnt offering, 
are in direct conflict with the conception of the priest who under- 
stands that these things were first introduced in the time of 
Moses. Here, too, the heroes seem to act independently. 
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It is only proper to say that many think it possible to avoid 
the difficulties that are here presented. It is, for example, 
maintained, 

(a) That chap. 6:5-8 belong to a section which closes with 
a statement of the divine determination to destroy man; while 
6:9-13, called a “duplicate” upon the theory of the analysis, is 
necessary to introduce an entirely new section. 

(b) The variation in divine names furnishes no criterion for 
distinguishing documents. Each word for divinity has a signifi- 
cant meaning. . The change from Elohim to Jehovah in 7:1 is 
intended to show that God now appears as the covenant-God. 

(c) In 7:16 the use of Elohim and Jehovah presents an evi- 
dent contrast: Elohim giving command concerning the beasts ; 
Jehovah, the covenant-God, ensuring the man’s safety by closing 
the ark. 

(d) With respect to the alleged sneuauaonend in reference to 
the number of animals it should be noted that when the com- 
mand was first given one hundred and twenty years before the 
catastrophe, the number indicated was a general one; when the 
time for action arrives an additional detail is given, viz., that of 
the few clean beasts seven should be taken. 

(e) The repeated statements, concerning the entering in of 
the ark (7:5, 13, 15), only lend vividness to the narrative and 
heighten its dramatic effect. 

An examination of these representations will show ons in 
most cases they are untenable. 

III. We may now go a step farther, and endeavor to present 
in condensed form the substance of each account. 

1. The Priest's account: Noah in his time was a most pious 
man; all flesh was corrupt. God reveals to Noah that he will 
destroy the earth by a flood, and commands him to build an ark 
in which he shall take his wife, his three sons, their wives, a pair 
of every kind of animals in order to preserve life upon the 
earth. In Noah’s 600th year the deluge comes, in part from the 
subterranean depths, in part from the windows of heaven. He 
enters the ark with his family and the animals. The water 
increases ; the ark swims; it reaches a height of 15 cubits above 
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the highest mountains ; everything upon land perishes; for 150 
days the water increases. Then the subterranean sources are 
restrained, the windows of heaven are closed, and after the 150 
days the water begins to subside. On the 17th day of the 7th 
month the ark rests upon the mountains of Ararat. On the Ist | 
of the roth month the tops of the mountains are seen. In the 
60Ist year, Ist month, Ist day of the month, the water has 
subsided; on the 27th day of the 2d month the earth is dry. 
Noah leaves the ark. God blesses Noah (cf. 1:28), appoints 
him lord over the beasts of the earth, and authorizes him to eat 
flesh; but forbids the eating of blood, and warns against the 
slaying of men. God makes a covenant; promises that there 
shall not-be another deluge, and gives the rainbow as a sign of 
the covenant. The covenant is the goa/ of the whole story. 

2. The Prophet's account: (The announcement to Noah of a 
deluge, of a command to build the ark is omitted.) Jehovah 
calls Noah and his family to enter the ark, together with animals, 
the clean by sevens, the unclean by twos, because within seven 
days he will bring a forty-day rain upon the earth to destroy all 
life; Noah obeys. After seyen days, the rain begins; it falls 
forty days and forty nights. Jehovah closes up Noah in the 
ark. In the forty days the ark rises above the earth. All living 
beings except Noah perish. Then the rain stops; Noah opens 
the window of the ark and sends a bird to ascertain the con- 
dition of the water, first a raven, then a dove, and seven days 
later the dove again, who this time brings an olive leaf; then, 
after another seven days, the dove is sent but does not return. 
Then he takes off the covering of the ark and finds that the 
earth is dry. (The statement concerning the departure from the 
ark is also omitted.) Having left the ark, he builds an altar, 
offers of the clean animals and fowls an offering to Jehovah, 
who accepts it and declares that, in view of the fact that man’s 
heart is evil from his youth, he will not again interfere with 
nature’s order and laws. 

IV. The Contents in Detail of the Deluge Stories. 

1) Noah and his Age, 6:9-12. Noah is represented as a just 
man, relatively upright ; a righteous man in contrast with his 
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contemporaries. He is one who, like Enoch, walks with God. 
His times are corrupt and full of violence. 

2) The Announcement of the Deluge. The end of all flesh is 
decreed. Because of the violence which man is doing in the 
earth, God will destroy him. One family, however, will be 
saved, and to secure this deliverance instructions are given for 
the building of an ark (6:14-16). The ark is not a ship, for 
there are no sails or oars; it is a chest, and is intended to float. 
It is to be of cypress or gopher wood, a material hard and dura- 
ble; it is to be five times: longer and twice broader than Solo- 
mon’s temple. The inside arrangement for light is not clear. 
According to Delitzsch ‘a window extended along every side of 
the ark downwards under the roof, and the opening for light ran 
around the ark, only interrupted by the rafters of the roof, at 
the height of a cubit.” There are three stories or cells. The 
directions are explicit as to who and what shall be saved: 
Noah and his family, a pair of every living thing, and the neces- | 
sary provisions. It is impossible not to ask one’s self how an 
ark of the size described could contain two of every living being 
of all flesh, including fowl, cattle, creeper, and seven of every 
clean beast. When it is remembered that the species of mam- 
mals are numbered by the hundreds, the different kinds of birds 
by the thousands, reptiles and insects by the tens of thousands ; 
when calculation is made for the food of various kinds, including 
animals required, and for the attendants who should prepare this 
food and take care of the animals which were to serve as food,— 
one may well doubt whether it was really the purpose of the 
writer to express the thought which has been commonly taken 
from his words. . 

3) The Coming of the Deluge. In Noah’s 600th year, at the 
beginning of the year, he is commanded to enter the ark, and 
the deluge comes. After the entrance the door is closed by 
Jehovah himself. 

4) The Extent and Duration of the Deluge—For a presenta- 
tion of the argument which shows conclusively that the deluge 
was not universal, the reader is referred to the article in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, which is easy of access. ‘ No commentator of' 
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repute who has written within twenty-five years would for a 
moment endeavor to teach a universal deluge. The strong lan- 
guage of the writer, for example, “every beast,” “every living 
thing,” “every fowl,” “all the high mountains under the whole 
heavens were covered,” “fifteen cubits upward did the waters 
prevail, and the mountains were covered,” “all flesh,” etc. (7 :21- 
23) are explained by some as oriental hyperbole, by others as © 
indicating the writer’s own opinion that the deluge was universal. 
The table on page 25 presents a statement of the narratives 
concerning the duration of the deluge and the explanation of 
these statements will turn upon one’s decision as to the single or 
double account. 

5) The Exit from the Ark—The place of the stranding of 
the ark is in the district of Ararat. The condition of things is 
discovered by sending out birds. The similarity of the Assyrian 
account is here very striking. When it has at last been discov- 
ered that the deluge has subsided, the command is given (8:15- 
17) to leave the ark, and the departure takes place (vs. 18, 19). 

6) The Covenant.—This is the climax in the priestly narrative. 
‘An altar is built, clean animals are taken and offered as burnt © 
offerings. Jehovah smells the odor of pacification and promises 
not again to inflict such a curse upon the ground for man’s sake. 
“The order of the world shall not again be so completely inter- 
rupted. Man’s imagination is evil from his youth ; perfect con- 
duct cannot be expected from him. Whoever sins is to be visited 
with immediate destruction, and the world can go on.” Then 
follows the blessing of Noah in the familiar phraseology of Gen. 
_ 1:22. The original covenant is renewed, and the entire world is 
placed for the second time in subjection to man. In connection 
with this covenant permission is given to eat flesh. If flesh has 
been eaten before it has been eaten without divine warrant. But 
a limitation is established: flesh with its life, its blood, shall not 
be eaten. The law of emphasis also is placed upon the value of 
man’s life by the establishment of the law for murder, and in 
connection with all this the covenant is entered into. A sign is 
given, viz., the rainbow. It is interesting to compare the rain- 
bow among other nations. It will be remembered that it was the 
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path which Iris traveled from heaven to earth; a sign, according 
to Homer, of war or icy winter; a weapon, according to the 
Hindus, in the hands of Indra who hurled darts upon impious 
giants; an indication among the Chinese of troubles and calam- 
ities ; a bridge among the Scandinavians to unite heaven and earth. 
Had the rainbow existed beforehand? Yes. What significance 
is attached to it in this connection? ‘It is a reminder of God’s 
merciful promise never to destroy again earth’s inhabitants.” 
“Shining upon a dark ground which just before broke forth in 
lightning, it represents the power of the light of love over the’ 
fiery darkness ;” ‘originating from an effect of the sun upon a 
dark cloud, it typifies the willingness of the heavenly to pervade 
the earthly ;”’ ‘stretched between heaven and earth it is a bond 
of peace between both, and spanning the horizon it points to the 
all-embracing universality of the divine mercy.” 

For lack of space we must omit the consideration of the later 
history of Noah, which would include (1) the introduction of the 
vine and Noah’s disgrace (9: 18-22); (2) the prediction of Noah 
concerning his sons {9 : 24-38). 

The reader will remember that the next paper will contain 
(after a brief presentation of the deluge stories of other nations, 
and a comparison of these with the Hebrew stories) an estimate, 
from various points of view, of the biblical narrative. 
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THE ISRAELITE VIEW OF PATRIOTISM. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN POUCHER, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Md. 


The fact stated.— Causes.— The purpose of the prophetic office—The politi- 
cal platform.— The fundamental idea of patriotism.—Its practical applications. 
—AIt furnished the strongest incentives for loyalty.—It offers the most exalted 
ideal. 


Love of race and country, as one of the most commendable 
virtues, was highly cultivated among the children of. Israel. 
Rarely is there found a more intense patriotism than that which 
finds expression in the 137th Psalm in which the poet swears 
complete devotion to native land until all his organs may cease 
their function, and vows unmeasured and mortal hostility to his 
country’s oppressors and enemies. Even the Christianized Saul 


of Tarsus, liberalized by contact with Greek culture and enjoy- 
ing the enviable prerogatives of Roman citizenship, could wish 
that he himself were anathema from Christ for his brethren’s 
sake, his kinsmen according to the flesh. The skillful author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews knew full well what instances to 
quote in order to arouse the waning enthusiasm of Jewish con- 
verts to something of that ardor which burned in the breast of 
every descendant of Jacob. What a glowing category of patri- 
ots is that which included Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, 
Samuel, David, the prophets, the Maccabees and others whose 
inspiring impulse was the same faith that constitutes the essence 
of vital Christianity. In all periods of sacred history the most 
extravagant notions of Israelitish supremacy had been con- 
stantly encouraged and entertained, so that exclusiveness and 
bigotry were not confined to the religious views of the chosen 
people, but were equally prominent in their international relations. 

The seeds of Messianic doctrine concerning the kingdom of 
God were sown on soil well prepared to germinate and produce 
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a spirit of eset: fealty to Christ the Great Head of the 
Church. 

Numerous causes contributed to this state of affairs. A 
peculiar people are sure to be antagonized and persecuted, and 
the opposition of others by reflex influence would intensify 
their own national spirit. Their unique form of religion, thor- 
oughly interwoven with the business:of secular and civil life,* 
admitting of no compromise with the idolatries of their neigh- 
bors, depended for its maintenance on the cultivation of race 
patriotism. Their traditions tended to foster and expand the 
sentiment of attachment to locality which they firmly believed 
had been indicated by Jehovah himself. The purchase of Mach- 
pelah and the burial there of the early ancestry at some incon- 
venience would have the same effect as the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit and others for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the Saracens. The centralization of worship at Jerusalem 
or Bethel appealed to the most invincible of all motives in the 
struggle to defend or regain the hallowed localities. Tribal 
ownership of estate which under no circumstances was to be for- 
feited, except for treason, and depending for its perpetuation on 
religious fidelity, has fixed for centuries an ineradicable desire. 
to dwell again in the Holy Land. Circumcision, operating to 
distinguish the people from the heathen and to restrict the num- 
bers of population, set them off as a race and made it absolutely 
necessary for them to work together. 

During the heroic periods of the nation’s history, both in the 
northern and in the southern kingdoms, the office of prophet 
was distinctively exercised to train the people in the principles 
of pure patriotism. These holding the divine commission 
claimed to be lovers of country, and their professed purpose in 
every effort for reform was the welfare of the body politic. 
They seemed to conceive no other idea than chat the solution 
of the problem in regard to their own and all the earth’s mate- 
rial ills would be found in the establishment of Israelitish rule. 

Further, their ideal of the nation was that it existed for the 
benefit of its citizens and not for its own glorification, and so, 
if the general government was upheld, the individual would be 
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happy, and conversely, if each Israelite was loyal the commu- 
nity would be prosperous. In very many cases their message 
was addressed to the rulers in church or state, largely because, 
then as in later times, history seemed to be chiefly occupied 
with the doings of public functionaries rather than with the 
detail of unconventional life. It isnot in the province of this 
article so much to describe the method of the prophet's endeavor 
as to show that his office, which has been considered mostly 
ecclesiastical, was administered on an essentially patriotic basis. 
The evangelical spirit, in a limited form of course, was unmistak- 
ably displayed in many of their utterances, but if the redemption 
of the whole world, as we ‘understand that work, ever entered 
their minds, they must have believed that it could be accom- 
plished only by the extension of Hebrew authority. Indeed, the 
essential feature of Jewish Messianism, which owed so much of 
its development to prophetism, lay in the fact that the coming 
son of David was to be a benign ruler to the benefit and honor 
of all the faithful seed. If the Roman tribune was a defender 
of civic rights, much more was the Hebrew prophet. 

On what platform did this representative of national politics 
stand? There are in every political party some basal princi- 
ples which determine or affect its course with reference to 
current events. Very often it may seem as if the leaders of the 
organization are mere demagogues striving for victory alone 
without regard to sentiment, but it is not so with the mass of 
the people, who are led by intuitive preferences to identify them- 
selves with one or another party because of certain general ideas 
which are sure to find expression in some form or other. Now 
and then the independent citizen may break off from those with 
whom he has been wont to train, but the majority of voters 
will ultimately array themselves, irrespective of minor details, 
with those who more nearly reflect the image of their political 
faith. Even the affairs of only temporal or local interest will 
take their coloring from the germinal thought. Jehovah’s peo- 
ple were sharply divided into opposing factions, as is especially 
made apparent in the writings of Jeremiah. The prophets were 
known as leaders, and they were distinguished as true and false. 
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The term “false” was indeed a very harsh epithet to apply to a 
fellow-citizen; but it was no more severe than that which an 
extreme partisan of today will sometimes apply to his antagonist 
at the ballot-box. So sure is he that his own theory of govern- 
ment is correct and vital to public prosperity that he is tempted 
to regard the one who dissents as basely misguided and disloyal. 
Those who have contended for an issue which has been first 
defeated and afterwards has been proven to be such that, if it had 
been successful, it would have resulted in disaster and ruin, have- 
sometimes been called traitorous when they were really nothing 

worse than blind to their own and their country’s good. Among 

the Hebrews however the term “false’”’ was justifiable because 

that class attempted to lead the king and his people into the 

worship of gods which the conscience instinctively denounced as 

false, and in the constitutional law of the nation such idolatry 

had been absolutely prohibited as treason te ace Jehovah, the 

ruler and savior of the people. 

This leads to the statement that national loyalty consisted in 
faithful and unwavering worship of the true God. The spur to 
all civil policy was that the divine Judge approved and willed it. 
The secret of success in all public as well as private affairs was 
found in keeping the law of the Lord. If the people were 
defeated in battle, was it not because Jehovah of Sabaoth had 
refused to lead them, and had he not refused because he ‘was 
displeased with either their- personal or their official conduct? 
Some one had troubled Israel by violating the sacred ordinances. 
Religion was at the very foundation of their social organism. 
The original settlement had been made in obedience to the 
impulse of conscience, and in all subsequent affairs the chil- 
dren of Abraham had been providentially guided by a personal 
deity. Vain, therefore, would be any political theory that left 
Jehovah out of the count. 

And here it must be borne in mind that in the period of 
highest prophetic ecstasy religion consisted in something more 
than devotion to the forms of worship. Isaiah, in his introduc- 
tory chapter, unequivocally and emphatically declares that the 
service of Jehovah means vastly more than ritualistic observances, 
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which may come to be even an offense. This sublime vision- 
gazer, so closely related to the throne too, seems to grasp a view 
of piety as lofty and practical as that of the New Testament 
James, who furnishes a decisive and accepted definition of pure 
religion under the gospel. The contemporary Micah also empha- 
sizes the superior importance of individual conduct and dispo- 
sition in the discharge of loyalty to the national idea. Not 
thousands of rams and rivers of oil for sacrifice, but integrity, 
kindness, and faith were the valid conditions for the restoration 
and continuance of favor. The characteristic feature in the 
message of Amos was the assertion that the rights of an obscure 
or uninfluential but worthy citizen were sacred in the sight of the 
Lord, who would consign to bitter retribution or overthrow any 
people who disregarded the law of unswerving equity. The stern 
Samuel, who introduces the prophetic order, gave Saul to under- 
stand that by no ceremonial quibble could he absolve himself 
from the guilt of disobedience, and that, because he had been 
false to theocratic rule, he was summarily dismissed as an incom- 
petent representative of the true government. Later writers, it must 
be allowed, made more prominent the necessity of ecclesiastical 
loyalty; but even if we admit that their ideal of patriotism had 
deteriorated, it must be remembered that their appeal for a better 
worship meant for them also a reformation of manners. With 
a more gorgeous temple and many more imposing sacrifices, 
worshipers would be constrained to cultivate a more intense 
love for all the people. 
There could be no higher incentive for the administration of 
justice than that it was demanded by the expressed will of God 
as well as for the natural interests of those affected. Even in 
our civilized age it often happens that equity is sparingly and 
tardily granted to those who are without means or influence. 
When absolutism in government was rife there would be little 
hope for an oppressed subject, if there could be no appeal to a 
higher power than the reigning sovereign. Fortunately the 
Hebrew tribune of the plebs claimed his commission from the 
Divine Majesty, and the political doctrine which he professed 
demanded human rights on pain of forfeiting the only available 
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hope of the nation in calamity. Enthusiasm of any kind 
depends very much on leaders. The masses are not greatly 
interested in abstract principles, but will yell themselves hoarse 
for him who advocates their cause with ability and zeal. Thus 
Hebrew patriotism was much inspired because it rested on faith © 
in Jehovah. His was the Eternal Name. Had he not appeared 
_ unto the fathers and delivered them in times of direst distress? 
Was he not equally the defender of their children? Was he not 
without exception the friend of every legal heir under the holy 
covenant? So the Psalms could be sung in both the temple and 
the battle-field with the assurance that, though all others fail, 
there is One who is invincible in every conflict. There was 
always one and the same objective point towards which the loyal 
heart could direct its longings. There was no time when the 
people were without a policy, for their life and prosperity at every 
moment was conditioned on devotion to their divine leader. 

Such a patriotism was of a very exalted nature. It was liable 
to be narrow and uncompromising, but it resulted in maintaining 
the distinctive permanency of the race, and it set before the 
world the example of a nation whose religion was regarded as a 
practical and essential feature in its civil polity. The Jews have 
proven that the highest incentive for pure and beneficent politics 
is faith in a personal God who always rules in the affairs of men. 
It may not be desirable for any government to support an 
established ecclesiastical organization. Doubtless the unseemly 
attempt to propagate spiritual sentiment by material measures 
will soon be wholly abandoned, but it is well to consider that no 
people can long maintain an efficient autonomy without estab- 
lished religion. 
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JEROBOAM AND THE DISRUPTION. 


By CHARLES Foster KENT, PH.D., 
The University of Chicago, 


Progress of the Hebrew state suddenly arrested by the Disruption.—The 
division explicable in the light of ancient conditions Solomon, unlike David, 
alienated the Northern tribes by his policy — Disruption favored by the proph- 
ets — Their grounds.—Its consummation.—Its political and social effects upon 
the religious life and thought of the Hebrews. 


The prestige of the name of David and his rare diplomatic 
skill had at last united the independent Hebrew clans, the military 
prowess of the king and of the men who gathered about him had 
completed the conquest of the neighboring nations, and a strong 
military organization had welded them all into a mighty empire. 
Solomon completed the work of his father by organizing the 
state internally, by building strong fortresses throughout the 
kingdom at strategic points, and by transforming the city of 
David into a magnificent capital, filled with palaces and defended 
by fortifications. The Hebrew nation was just entering upon a 
brilliant epoch of prosperity and culture-development and com- 
manding influence, when, lo! the empire is suddenly disrupted, 
and the two kingdoms thus formed, mutually weakened, fall an 
easy prey a few centuries later to foreign conquerors. What 
were the causes of this fateful act of disruption, so weighted 
with far-reaching consequences ?. 

A casual réader of Old Testament history might at once seply 
that it was due to the unwise course followed by Solomon’s suc- 
cessor in his treatment of the Northern tribes. This, however, 
would present only the immediate cause—the spark which set 
off the accumulated mass of tinder. Traces of the real causes 
appear far back in the early annals of Hebrew history. As the 
fragmentary records of the Book of Judges at times turn the 
flash-light upon the Hebrew tribes contending for the posses- 
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sion of the soil of Canaan, or absorbing and assimilating the 
original inhabitants of the land, we find the Israelites, in the 
north and center, and the Judeans in the south, each fighting 
its own battle alone, and each grappling with its own indi- 
vidual problems. Gideon’s kingdom does not appear to have 
extended farther south than the limits of Ephraim. The wars_ 
and the events: recorded in the Book of Judges: are. chiefly those 
of the Northern tribes. Nowhere is there any indication (in 
the light of the oldest sources) that they were ever united, not 
even temporarily, to ward off the attack of a threatening enemy. 
Furthermore, a strong line of Canaanitish cities, of which Jebus 
was the chief, extended across the land of Canaan from east 
to west completely cutting off the Israelites of the north from 
their kinsmen of the south. ; 

The Judeans also absorbed an unusually large Canaanitish 
element (including the Kenites and Calebites). This fact 
undoubtedly tended to neutralize the mutual attraction of com- 
mon blood and religion. Thus the influence of the tendency to 
separate, which characterizes all Semitic tribes, was fostered by 
circumstances and the development of their early history. 

Under the stress of a common and threatening danger (sub- 
jection to the Philistine yoke),,all the tribes were driven for a 
brief period to unite about the standard of the Benjaminite Saul, 
and later to accept him as their king. If the support of the 
Judeans was at first strong and hearty, it began, however, to 
wane when their kinsman and favorite champion, David, was 
hunted from the court of the suspicious Saul. Although they 
did not openly revolt, yet the readiness with which they pro- 
ceeded, after the battle of Gilboa, to elect their favorite to the 
throne of Judah, even though the Northern tribes remained faith- 
ful to the house of Saul, shows conclusively that their support of 
the Benjaminite king was far from enthusiastic. In fact, it can- 
not be proved that they were represented at the battle of Gilboa. 

Throughout all early Hebrew history the Northern tribes, of 
which Ephraim and Manasseh were the acknowledged leaders, 
played the most important réle and far surpassed Judah in influ-_ 
ence and resources. Cropping out also even at this early period 
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appears that intense rivalry which later came so prominently to 
the front. 

But the scion of the house of Saul, whom the Northern 
Israelites placed upon the throne, proved a weak reed to lean 
upon; while from without the victorious Philistines pressed them 
severely. Thus the might of the tribes of the North was terri- 
bly broken, and threatened to be completely crushed. At last 
the stroke of assassins cut down in quick succession both their 
trusted leader, Abner, and their king. 

Meantime David had firmly established himself upon the 
throne of Judah. During the troublesome days which followed 
the death of Saul, and through the years of civil war, he had 
succeeded, with marvelous tact, in not alienating the Northern 
tribes. Now, even though he belonged to the rival tribe of 
Judah, the Northern Israelites turned to him as the only one 
who could deliver them from complete subjection under the 
hated Philistine yoke. In this they were not disappointed. 
Thus at last, for the first time in their history, the tribes were 
really united. On the one hand the pressure of impending dan- 
ger, and on the other the presence of such a leader as David, 
supreme in military prowesss and diplomatic skill, were the 
necessary elements which made the amalgamation possible. 
Continued success in war, and a policy which favored the North- 
ern tribes even more than Judah, preserved the union. But even 
during the reign of David the ancient, fierce rivalry broke forth 
and threatened to sunder the state. This occurred immediately 
after the rebellion of Absalom had been quelled by the death 
of its leader. In his efforts to conciliate the Northern tribes, 
David unwittingly stirred up the jealousy of the Judeans. Evi- 
dently while endeavoring to appease them, he in turn incensed 
their old rivals of the North; for we find them in a mad revolt, 
which is only put down by Joab by force of arms. Thus the old 
bitter feeling of rivalry survived, and all the skill and power 
of a David was required to keep together the elements which 
mingled so illy. 

Solomon, at the beginning of his reign, took good care to 
remove by the sword all persons who might prove seditious. 
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Perhaps he felt too secure after this act, since his later policy 
is famous for just those mistakes which his father had so care- 
fully avoided. Certainly his wisdom did not enable him to make 
of his reign anything but a glittering failure. The cause of this 
is probably to be found in the aim which actuated him. In many 
ways he was the Louis XIV of Israel The state was for thé 
king, not the king for the state. In this he was only imitating 
the policy of the Oriental potentates of his day. Both his home 
and foreign policy was developed with the end in view of mak- 
ing his kingdom, and especially his capital, equal in magnificence - 
those of the monarchs about him. Love of show and luxury 
were the ruling principles in his life. His end he attained. 
Later generations always looked back upon the reign of Solomon 
as the golden era of Israel's history. His contemporaries in 
other lands viewed it with undisguised .admiration. But this 
success was purchased at a terrible cost. For a time, to be 
sure, his people were dazzled by the display. This was most 
natural, for a century before they were only rude nomads, just 
beginning to contend for the soil, and within the memory of 
some of them they had been ground down under the heel of the 
conqueror. But ere long the Northern tribes waked up to the 
bitter realization of the fact that all this glitter was not gold for 
them, and that the just policy of David no longer guided the 
throne. Northern Israelitish interests were made subservient to 
‘those of the king.and of Judah. It was gall and bitterness to 
the Northerner to see the wealth and power of the kingdom con- 
stantly being concentrated in Jerusalem, which lay far south of 
the center of the kingdom. Further, the temple and all the 
splendid palaces and strong fortifications which beautified the 
capital were not built by the jinns at the command of Solomon, 
as later traditions would have it, but by the fruit of the increase 
and by the wearisome toil of his subjects. His wisdom was 
chiefly exercised in organizing the nation so as to secure for him- 
self the greatest income. Israel was divided into twelve districts, 
over which were placed royal governors whose chief functions 
were to collect the royal revenues. These were rendered in the 
form of produce, which went to supply the huge court of Solo- 
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mon. In addition a great levy was raised, whereby the king was 
enabled to enlist in his enormous building enterprises, not only 
the despised Canaanites, but practically all of his able-bodied 
subjects. To thus reduce to serfdom a people, who a generation 
before had been free and independent, meant bitter rebellion. 
It is also most significant that the Judeans do not appear to have 
been included in this levy. Thus the policy of David was com- 
pletely reversed. On @ priori grounds we would have been safe 


in concluding that the Northern Israelites broke out into rebel- 


lion against these acts of tyranny so unprecedented in Hebrew 
annals. Many may have been the uprisings. History records 
but one. The leader of this was Jeroboam, one of the tribe of 
Ephraim, which had always stood as the recognized head of the 
Northern clans and the ancient rival of Judah. Apparently of 
humble origin, he had risen by virtue of his personal ability 
until he was appointed by Solomon as director of the levy of 
his tribe, who were occupied upon the fortification of Millo at 
Jerusalem. The insurrection was quelled, but Jeroboam escaped 
and took refuge in Egypt, where he appears to have been favor- 
ably received by Shishak, the head of the new dynasty which 
had just arisen and which did not recognize the alliance with 
Solomon which had been made by the Pharaoh of the former 
line. 

In connection with the account of the rebellion of Jeroboam 
there is a suggestive notice (1 Kgs. 11: 29-39) to the effect 
that Jeroboam was informed by a prophet, Ahijah, previous to 
his rebellion, that he would become king over the ten tribes. 
Even though the narrative be late, it is of value as indicating the 
attitude of the prophets toward the policy and reign of Solomon. 
This is further confirmed by the reference in 1 Kgs. 12: 22-24 
to the action of a certain man of God, named Shemaiah. When 
Rehoboam gathered together his forces to march against the 
Northern Israelites to reduce them to subjection to the house of 
David, this man of God appears before the king and proclaims 
that it is the will of Jehovah that they shall not go up and fight 
against their brethren. The narrative also adds that the Judeans 
listened to this message and desisted from their expedition. 
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These references are sufficient to indicate that the influence of at 
least the more zealous Jehovah-prophets was thrown on the side 
of the Northern Israelites, and that they favored rather than 
opposed the Disruption. Later prophets seem to regard it as a 
necessity. Hosea is the first to suggest that it was a ‘mistake 
and displeasing to Jehovah. A careful study, on the one hand, 
of the reign of Solomon and of the tendencies which were then 
beginning to manifest themselves, and, on the other, of the 
character of these early men of God, reveals the cause of their 
attitude. Solomon’s policy brought to the Hebrew nation the , 
refining influences and the products of the civilization of that 
ancient world. Viewed from the political and social standpoint 
this represented a most desirable advance. Israel, which hereto- 
fore had been only a loose confederacy of rude, half-civilized 
tribes, had suddenly taken its place side by side with the other 
influential, cultured nations of that old Semitic world. ‘Through 
the channels of conquest and commerce and alliance it was fast 
absorbing the art, culture and ideas of the surrounding peoples. 
In a generation or two more it would have been quite impossible 
to have distinguished it from its neighbors. If its character and 
-mission was to be similar to that of the other nations of the 
world, all this certainly represented great progress. But if it 
_ had a mission, and that mission could be performed only as it 
preserved a unique individuality; this was not an altogether prof- 
itable line of development. Especially was this true as respects 
the religious evolution of the nation, for with foreign art and cus- 
toms came foreign religions. According to the fundamental 
principles of a Semitic alliance, Solomon was obliged at least to 
acknowledge the gods of the allied peoples. Hence the crisis 
was more than a political one. It was also religious. The future 
of the faith of humanity hung in the balances. It was Solomon’s 
policy of Orientalism versus the pure worship of Jehovah. | 
Probably the prophets did not fully appreciate the stupen- 
dous issues at stake, but they saw enough to lead them to act. 
Perhaps much of their opposition to the civilization of their time 
was unreasonable. They may with some degree of reason be 
termed zealots. They were the avowed champions of the ancient 
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and more spiritual worship of Jehovah, which had been most 
clearly enunciated by Moses; and hence they were the uncom- 
promising opponents of anything which threatened to supplant 
or rival this. Thus we see why they were ready to welcome the 
disunion of the tribes gs the last resort if thereby they might 
avert the awful danger which threatened the faith which they 
held dearer than the unity of their nation. Hence, before Reho- 
boam mounted the throne of his father, the deliberate purpose 
of the prophets, together with the ancient jealousy of the tribes, 
fomented by the injustice and grinding oppression of the policy 
of Solomon, had prepared the way for the subsequent act of Dis- 
ruption. 

Aking with the commanding prestige and tact of David 
might have averted the catastrophe for a time. But Rehoboam, 
reared in the luxurious Oriental court of Solomon, possessed 
neither of these qualities. 

The laws which determined the right of succession in Israel 
had evidently not as yet been definitely established. Saul and 
David had been duly chosen by the nation. Solomon had been 
nominated as his successor by the aged David and this had been 
ratified by the people. Thus it appears that the latter had 
always had an important voice in the election of their king. The 
Northern tribes, discontented with the heavy burdens and unjust 
partiality of Solomon’s rule, refused to accept his son as their 
king until they were given certain assurances that these evils 
would be abated. Accordingly they meet at the old Northern 
capital, Shechem, whither Rehoboam goes to confer with them. 
The demands which they make are reasonable. It is probable 
that if the king had acceded to them the Disruption might even 
then have been averted. Ostensibly he acknowledges their 
justice, for he half yields in asking for three days in which to 
consider them. Graphically the author of Kings presents the 
counsels of the different factions in Rehoboam’s camp. The 
grey-bearded courtiers, who had grown old in the service of his 
politic, worldly-wise father, appreciate the situation and urge a_ 
conciliatory policy—at least, until the present crisis is past. But 
the younger men, who like himse!f had grown up in the vitiated 
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court of Solomon, had only absorbed its Orientalism. Naturally 
he accepts their advice since they merely voice his feelings. 
Despotism shall win or lose the day. Therefore, at the end of 
the three days, when the representatives of the Northern tribes 
again assemble, confidently expecting a generous Magna Charta, 
a bomb is exploded in their midst. ‘‘Whereas my father did 
lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke; my father 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions” 
are the unmistakable words of the king. It instantly kindles into 
a fierce blaze all the suppressed jealousy and discontent which © 
filled their hearts. The cry, ‘‘ What portion have we in David? 
To your tents, O Israel,” spreads like wild-fire from mouth to 
mouth throughout the assembly. The aged Adoram, who wag at 
the head of the hated levy, is sent to treat with the Northern 
Israelites and is ruthlessly slain by them. It is forever too late 
for conciliation. The. die .is cast. Before Rehoboam_ has 
reached Jerusalem, whither he has fled for his life, king of but 
one tribe, Jeroboam, who in the earlier days had led the revolt 
against the tyranny of Solomon, and had now returned from his 
forced exile in Egypt, had been raised to the throne of Israel. 
The Judeans, who naturally refused to accept the choice of the 
majority of the tribes, they deem rebels. 

In the division, the greater portion of the accumulated wealth 
and military resources of the preceding reigns fell into the hands 
of the Judeans. At first Rehoboam endeavored to win back by 
force of arms the kingdom of his father. But the invasion of 
the Egyptian king, Shishak, soon completely shattered his 
power, and ere long we find Judah obliged to assume the de- 
fensive against Northern Israel, to which fell the lion’s share of 
the territory and natural resources of the old empire. Thus the 
ancient breach, again reopened, constantly widened until union 
was impossible. 

The act of Disruption turned the future course of Hebrew 
history into entirely new channels. Its effects can be clearly 
traced in all the varying fortunes which subsequently came to 
the Jewish people. -These may be briefly epitomized and classi- 
fied as: 


‘ 
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(1) Political effects of the Disruption. It is idle to conjecture 
what might have been had the integrity of the empire been pre- 
served. But it is certain that the Disruption ‘sapped the political 
strength of the Hebrew people so that their subsequent history 
is one of more or less steady decline. During the earlier days, 
war between the two kingdoms so far weakened both that the 
Syrians on the northeast were able, not only to attain independ- 
ence, but also to build up a powerful state which proved an 
untiring enemy to Northern Israel. Throughout most of its 
history these protracted Syrian wars exhausted its strength, and 
at times reduced it to the direst extremities. Even the petty 
states about, like Moab and Edom, frequently made bold to 
revolt against Hebrew suzerainty. The civil history of Northern 
Israel is one of anarchy and bloodshed. The reigning family is 
frequently cut down, root and branch, by some military upstart 
who thus establishes his family on the throne, where they remain 
until they in turn share the same fate. Disintegration from 
within and attack from without followed in the train of the Dis- 
ruption until in 722 B.C. the name of Northern Israel was for- 
ever erased from the réle of nations. 

During the century immediately following the separation, 
protected by its seclusion and insignificance, Judah enjoyed 
comparative quiet. But with the fall of Samaria it was pro- 
jected into the direct current of the world’s history. From 
this time on it figures chiefly as a vassal state, the bone of con- 
tention between the great world-powers. In 586 B.C. it is 
blotted out of existence by the Babylonians. 

(2) Social effects of the Disruption. The mighty tide of foreign 


“customs and civilization which came in during the reigns of 


David and Solomon was turned suddenly backward by the act 
of Disruption. Those elements which would attract this from 
without, the commanding influence and wealth of the old empire, 
had departed. The energies of the people were occupied in a 
death-struggle for national existence. Consequently for a few 
generations at least the social life tended to return to its primi- 
tive simplicity. The influence of Solomon’s policy of exalting 
the court far above the mass of the nation was arrested, and 
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thereby greater equality among all classes was maintained, until, 
under such kings as Ahab of Israel, and Uzziah of Judah, the 
same old tendency toward Orientalism began to manifest itself. 

But even then, and throughout all the history of the kingdoms, 
thé social development was moulded and confined within simpler 
- lines by the influences which followed in the train of the Dis- 
ruption. 

(3) Religious effects of the Disruption, When Jeroboam found 
himself on the throne of Israel he was at once confronted | 
by a problem: ‘‘ What shall be the center of the religious life of 
the new kingdom?” His solution was doubtless considered by 
his contemporaries most clever and satisfactory. Instead of fol- 
lowing the example of David and building a temple at his capi- 
tal, which should be regarded as the national sanctuary, he chose 
two of the most ancient and venerable of the shrines of the land. 
At these places he set up two golden calves, the familiar sym- 
bols, in that age, of the power of Jehovah. Thus Dan and 
Bethel were designated by royal decree and provision as the 
chief sanctuaries of the nation. According to the narrative in 
Judges a descendant of the family of Levi had officiated at Dan 
from a very early day. For the further needs of the service at 
the shrines the king appointed other priests. In thus instituting 
the national worship, Jeroboam appears to have shocked none 
of the religious instincts of his day. Even the zealous prophets 
gave a silent assent to his act. The conservatives of the nation 
probably approved the return to the old sanctuaries. But, as 
it affected the cause of pure religion, it represented a sad retro- 
gression, for it meant a return to the ancient cult of the land. 
Later prophets, like Hosea, clearly recognized the brood of evils 
which followed in its train, and point back to this act of Jero- 
boam as the cause of the subsequent apostasy and immorality 
which proved the undoing of Northern Israel. 

The religious history of Judah during the first century is little 
more than a reflection of that of Northern Israel. The same 
waves of heathenism swept over both kingdoms. But the Dis- 
ruption tended to focus the religious as well as the political life 
of Southern Israel more and more in Jerusalem, and thus pre- 
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pared the way for that centralization which became in the time 
of Josiah the most efficient check upon the tendency to retain 
certain elements of, and even revert to the ancient, Canaanitish 
cult. Judah also was much more secluded and protected by 
natural barriers from the influence of foreign invasion and civil- 
ization, than her Northern sister. Consequently, by virtue of 
her independence, in this little corner of the earth, it was possi- 
ble for a national religious life and faith to take root, which 
survived and continued to unfold long after the fall of the 
Northern kingdom. 

Looking broadly at Hebrew history, we can see that the 
earlier prophets did not make a mistake and that the evils of 
Solomon’s reign and the jealousy of the tribes were made to fit 
into God’s great plan of truth and beauty. In view of the weak- 
ness of Egypt and the inactivity of Assyria during the century 
following the death of Solomon, it is more than possible that, if 
the old empire had retained its integrity, it might have become 
a mighty world-power. But such political success would never 
have made the Hebrew nation a people with a peculiar mission 
to the world. It was only in the furnace of affliction that those 
perverse, insignificant Canaanitish tribes were prepared for the 
reception of theit commission. Approaching captivity led their 
prophets to open wider their spiritual eyes until they beheld, 
instead of a local god of one little nation, a Lord supreme in 
the affairs of men and in the universe. Out of the depths of 
their private and. national woe, those divinely enlightened men 
caught glimpses of the character of the Eternal and of His pur- 
poses which enabled them to rise above national annihilation 
and exile, and to give to their nation and the world hopes and 
truths and principles which are the eternal foundations of relig- 
ious faith. Thus, while by the Disruption the Hebrew nation 


lost its life, in a truer and higher sense it found it, and was pre- 


pared in turn to transmit this life and hope to humanity. 
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‘Exploration and Discovery. 


THE WESTCAR PAPYRUS. 


By J. Hunt Cooke, 
London. 


A telescope which could give a glimpse into the past would be indeed a 
prize. As yet lenses are made only for distance in space; unhappily our 
opticians do not supply them for distance in time. If this long-felt want 
were met, for which however we discern very little hope, it would correct many ¢ 
a historical notion now accepted as unquestioned truth. In the meanwhile, 
the best substitute is an old manuscript, when one can be secured. In the 
year 1886 the Berlin Museum acquired a papyrus, in a somewhat shattered 
condition, from a certain Miss Westcar, an English lady. This was published 
at Berlin in 1890, edited by Dr. A. Erman. It has a high value not in being 
what is generally termed a historical record, that is to say, a list of kings and 
their battles, but in giving a collection of tales affording a glimpse at the 

' prevalent thinking of the period when it was written. The age of the papy- 
rus is almost certainly that of Moses, or perhaps a little earlier, a profoundly 
interesting and important era in the world's history. It was the time of the 
birth of the great Hebrew nation. It evidently was one of the flowering periods 
‘of literature. Every age is important, but this must have been of especial 
importance as atime when the formative powers of much of the thought of 
the ages since were germinated. Poetry traces its descent from Pentaur, and 
legislation from Moses. Into a period like this any glimpse, however imper- 
fect, awakens our curiosity. The Westcar Papyrus has been battered not a 
little in its more than thirty centuries of existence. But the portion which 
remains is fairly legible and not difficult to understand. It consists of two or. 
three tales of wonder, such as Joseph might have told, or Moses might have 
heard related by Pharaoh’s daughter. Strange to think of the little bright- 
eyed boy standing at the knee of the princess and eagerly listening to her 
story, filling his little mind with wonder, as he eagerly asked for another tale. 

More interesting to find out that human nature at the time of the Exodus 
was not so marvelously different from human nature today. 
I. UBBA-ANIR AND THE WAX CROCODILE. 

The first story, that is to say the first in the portion of the MS. recovered, 
is in a very imperfect condition at the commencement. But from a word 
here and there on the broken leaves the sense may be gathered. It is a tale 
told to a prince, the son of King Chefu, about a marvelous circumstance which 
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happened during the reign of his father, King Nebka, defunct. On one 
occasion His Majesty went to the temple of Ptah and visited the house of the 
chief reader, Ubba-Anir. The wife of Ubba-Anir noticed a young man in 
the suite of the king. She sent a message to him to visit her. Ubba-Anir 
had a country villa ona lake. His wife directed that it was to be put in 
order, and made an assignation with the youth to meet her there, where “they 
eat, drank, bathed, and took pleasure.” This came to the ears of Ubba-Anir, 
who became angry. He made a model of a crocodile in wax, and recited 
over it magic words. This he gave to his steward. Here the narrative 
becomes fairly perfect. ‘‘ When the evening came the youth went to bathe 
as was his custom each day. The steward cast the crocodile of wax after 
him into the water, and it became a living crocodile seven cubits long, which 
seized the youth. Ubba-Anir was detained with His Majesty King Nebka 
seven days. The youth retained his breath. When the seventh day came 
King Nebka ordered the chief reader, Ubba-Anir, before him, who said ‘ Your 
Majesty would like to see a prodigy which has happened in the time of your 
Majesty.’ (They went to the lake.) Ubba-Anir called the crocodile and said 
‘Bring up the youth.’ His Majesty King Nebka was alarmed at the croco- 
dile. Ubba-Anir bowed at this and seized the creature, which in his hand 
became a crocodile of wax. Then the chief reader told King Nebka what 
the youth had done with his wife. Thereupon His Majesty said to the croco- 
dile ‘Take what is thine and go down.’ This the crocodile did and went to 
the bottom of the lake, and it is not known what became of him. Then King 
Nebka had the wife of Ubba-Anir seized and taken to the north boundary of 
the palace. There he gave her to the fire, and (her ashes) to the lake. 
Behold a prodigy which happened in the time of King Nebka, performed by 
the chief reader, Ubba-Anir. Then His Majesty King Chefu said, ‘ Now let 
there be offered to the defunct 1,000 loaves and 100 jugs of beer, one ox with 
two measures of incense to King Nebka. And with it let there be given one 
loaf and one jug of beer, a great piece of meat and a measure of incense to 
the chief reader, Ubba-Anir ; I have evidence of his skill.’ All was done as 
His Majesty commanded.” 


REMARKS, 


These tales carry us back to a period anterior to the Exodus of the Child- 
ren of Israel, from three to four thousand years ago. They show human 
nature to be wonderfully the same then asnow. - We note the same interest in 
what is extraordinary and surprising, and further may learn that marvels 
were not of common occurrence, or the story-tellers would not have had to go 
back so far into antiquity to find them. For between the age of Chefu and 
that of the MS. as generally calculated there must have been 2,000 years. 
Were they traditions or inventions? In all probability the latter, for the lapse 
of time between their transaction and narration was very great. They sug- 
gest the same delight in fiction, where the good and great are rewarded and 
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the wicked punished. Had these people been educated like ourselves and 
been surrounded with the same circumstances they would not have been dif- 
ferent from us. 

The story reveals an unexpected view of the state of society in those days 
when we learn of that gentleman having a lake villa besides his ordinary 
dwelling. ‘This is not the only one in Egyptian literature of the faithlessness 
of wives, which was regarded as a great wrong, calling for terrible vengeance. 
The narrative indicates a great freedom in the life of ladies in those days and 
hence a confidence in the propriety of their conduct. It shows a high moral 
tone in this respect. It is worth noting that where an undefined number is 
wanted seven is used. The reader was detained seven days, and the croco-. 
dile was seven cubits long. The foundation of the tale is a belief in magical 
powers to be gained from the study of magical books. The power Ubba- 
Anir possessed was not very dissimilar to that recorded of Egyptian magic- 
ians in the Book of Exodus. Rather noteworthy too is the amount of offering. 
The king is to have 1,000 loaves and 100 jugs of beer. The magician, 
who really should have the glory of the prodigy, only one of each. What 
became of all that food, and what was the idea of its service to the departed, 
opens up some curious questions. Possibly there was a notion that the corpse 
had a Ka (spirit), and the food had a Ka, and so in some way the gifts 
were helpful to the defunct. Anyhow the priests, as ever in religious fancies, 
gained emolument by the rite. 


Il. ZAZAMANK AND THE LOST JEWEL. 


“T have a tale to tell of a prodigy that happened at the time of thy father, 
Seneferoo, concerning the chief reader, Zazamank. One day King Seneferoo 
sent for the chief reader, Zazamank, and when he was brought His Majesty 
said to him, ‘I have sent for you to the palace to seek for me how I can be 
happy (find a place of heart-refreshment). I cannot find out for myself.’ 
Zazamank replied, ‘Ah! go to the lake of Pharaoh. Have a barge fitted 
out with all the beautiful women of the court. Then the heart of Your Majesty 
will be refreshed in seeing their movements in the barge. Thou wilt see the 
heautiful prospect of thy lake. Thou wilt see beautiful fields and banks. 
Then thy heart will be refreshed. I will sit at the rudder. Get twenty oars 
of ebony tipped with gold ; the fittings of precious wood with wrought brass. 
Let there be brought twenty beautiful women fair in shape and locks, that are 
virgins, attired with lace veils.’ This was all done by order of His Majesty. 
They went in the boat and the heart of His Majesty was glad. Then a jewel 
(a fish of malachite) belonging to one of them was caught in a veil and fell 
into the water. The owner stopt rowing and her companions ceased rowing. 
His Majesty said ‘ Why do you not row?’ They answered ‘Our companion 
has ceased rowing.’ Then His Majesty appealed to her and she said ‘My 
jewel has fallen into the water.’ Then His Majesty said to Zazamank ‘My 
brother, I have done what you said and the heart of His Majesty was refreshed 
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by seeing these row. But the jewel of a little one has fallen into the water, 
and she has ceased to row.’ The king promised to replace it, but the girl 
replied that it was a favorite jewel. Then the chief reader, Zazamank, recited 
an incantation. Thereupon there‘was lifted up all the water of the lake from 
one side to the other, and the jewel was found lying in a potsherd (or shell), 
Then he took it to his mistress. Now the water was twelve cubits deep and 
fourteen at the bend of the lake. Then he uttered the incantation and brought 

_the waters of the lake to their proper place. Then His Majesty passed a 
happy day, and recompensed Zazamank with all good gifts. Behold the 
prodigy which happened in the time of thy father, King Seneferoo, performed 
by the chief reader, the Scribe Zazamank. His Majesty King Chefu com- 
manded, ‘Let there be given 1,000 loaves of bread, an 100 jugs of beer, 
an ox, two measures of incense to His Majesty King Seneferoo. And also let 
there be given a loaf of bread, a jug of beer, and a measure of incense to the 
chief reader, the Scribe Zazamank, for I have seen an evidence of his skill.’ 
And it was done as His Majesty commanded.” 


REMARKS, 


Here again we see how human nature is about the same in all ages. The 
king, like great people of today, has his fits of ennui. He seeks the counsel 
of the chief reader, a religious officer. This indicates that there were scrip- 
tures considered holy in those days, for the reading of which there were officers 
at the temples. The king is to find refreshment in a lake trip, to view the 
scenes of nature. Added to this there is something charming in the descrip- 
tion of the royal barge, of which Zazamank takes care to have charge of the 
helm, to be rowed by twenty fair damsels with beautiful heads of hair and oars 
of ebony tipped with gold, whose rythmic movements (for that is probably the 
meaning of the curious phrase, literally, seeing them go up and down), in their 
lace veils, must have been really very pretty. To be rowed in this fashion all 
day long on a sunlit stream would be interesting to most of us now-a-days. 
Five thousand years of evolution, or say half that period, has not destroyed 
the possibility of enjoyment of such a holiday. There is something very nat- 
ural, too, in the young lady's pettish stop at the loss of the jewel. It is rathey 
a pretty feature in the story that the magician used his power for such an act 
of gallantry as to restore tothe girl the amulet she prized. 


III. THE THIRD STORY. 


The third story is incomplete so far as it goes, and is inferior in interest. 
The broken lines suggest that it is a tale told by the son of the King Dadafor, 
in which he says that the former stories belonged to another age and were not 
proven, but there was a living magician who might be sent for. The man 
Dada by name was IIo years of age, and had for food 500 loaves and the leg 
of an ox, and for drink 100 jugs of beer each day. He knew how to replace 
a head when cut off, to chase a lion, and the secrets of Thot. He was sent 
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for by the king. When the messenger arrived he found Dada lying in his 
private apartment with one slave to feed him and another to rub his feet. 
An interesting instance of the antiquity of massage. He was brought to the 
king, who received him in state in the saloon of Pharaoh. The king proposed 
that a criminal should be sent for to be beheaded in the court, so as to give 
Dada an opportunity of showing his skill. The magician objected to having 
a human being thus treated. A goose was brought in, its head was. cut off, 
the body and head laid on different sides of the hall. As Dada recited his 
incantations the two moved together ; the head was replaced and the goose 
began to cackle. A similar experiment was tried on another bird and then on 
an ox. In each case after beheading the head was restored. Then came the 
question of the secrets of Thot. Those, however, could only be disclosed by’ 
the eldest ofa triplet about to be born. There follows an account of the birth 
of the three children attended by a party of goddesses under the direction of 
Ra, and the narrative is broken off just when it seems impossible to guess 
what was about to happen. Unhappily it is vain to send to any library 
for the completion of the novel. 
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Wotes and Opinions. 


The Temple referred to in John 2: 20.—The current view of this passage, 
as found in the writings of Lightfoot, Westcott, Sanday, and others, under- 
stands the temple here referred to as the temple of Herod, which was not 
in Christ’s time entirely finished, but had been in process of reparation for a 
considerable period, commonly supposed from this allusion in John to have 
been forty-six years. Professor E. A. Abbott, in the Classical Review for 
March (1894), speaks confidently for another interpretation. He believes 
that the reference is to Ezra’s temple, which was not replaced by the Herod- 
ian temple, but only improved and enlarged. The word here translated 
“temple” is 2aos, which means only the temple proper, the small building in 
the center of the entire Herodian structure, containing the holy place and the 
holy of holies. The verse might then read: ‘This temple [which Ezra built] 
was forty-six years in building, as we have heard from our forefathers.’ In 
support of this interpretation Professor Abbott adduces three lines of evi- 
dence, linguistic, historical, a rior. (1) The aorist tense of the verb and 
the dative case of the noun stating the time indicate not only that the temple 
was regarded as complete in its present state, but also compilete in the past. 
(2) An exact study of Josephus’ account (Am?. xv. 11; xvii. 12; xx. 93 
Wars i. 21; et al.) of Herod's reconstruction of the temple shows that it was 
finished in eight (or nine and a half) years, and celebrated as the completion 
of a great work ; that nothing more was done to it for many years, either by 
Herod or his successors; but that in consequence of the too ambitious and 
ill-calculated design of Herod, and also of the fire in the days of Archelaus, 
repairs on a vast scale were going on under Agrippa II (and possibly to a 


minor extent under Pilate and Agrippa 1); and finally, that a Jew under . 
‘Pilate, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Czsar, could not possibly say, “this 


Herodian temple took forty-six years to build.” As to the time spent in the 
construction of Ezra’s temple, the statements are conflicting. Josephus says 
(Ant. xi. 4, 7) that it was completed in seven years, but his information here 
cannot be taken with the same confidence as when he speaks of the facts of 
his own time. He perhaps said seven years because of the sacredness of that 
number, and because that was the number of years spent in building Solo- 
mon’s temple. The edict for the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem after 
the Babylonian Captivity was issued “in the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia,” 
(Ezra 1:1; 3: 1-6), that is 559 B.C. The foundations were laid and the altar 
erected, and then the opposition of enemies delayed the construction until the 
second year of Darius (Ezra 4:24; 5:1). Then the work was resumed, and 
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completed in the sixth year of Darius, 516 B.C. (Ezra 6: 15f), or the eighth 
year, 514 B.C. (Chronicum Paschale), or the ninth year 513 B.C. (Jos. Amz. xi. 
4, 7). In such discrepancies the Jews under consideration would adopt the 
larger number, forty-six years. They might then use this fact proverbially : 
“Our temple took forty-six years to build,” as we say: “ Rome was not built 
in a day.” Of course this calculation is not historically exact, for Ezra (1:1) 
should have said “in the first year of Cyrus's sovereignty over the Jews" (é. é., 
after the Babylonian Captivity) instead of “in the first year of Cyrus, Aing of 
Persia,” and that would make the interval much less than forty-six years. 
But the incorrect calculation was the current one, and is found in the chrono- 
- logy of Eusebius as extracted from Syncellus (Vol. ii., p. 81). (3) Modern 
readers take it for granted that the Herodian structure is meant when the Jews 
of Christ’s time pointed to “this temple,” but those Jews would be very unwill- 
ing to admit that the structure was a new one or particularly different from 
the building of their forefathers, hallowed as it was by the prophecies of 
Zechariah and Haggai. 


Palestine Before the Exodus.—Is there any Old Testament topic more 
interesting? And how little has been known about it until now. Professor 
D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., of Harvard University, summarizes our present informa- 
tion on the subject in The Independent for May 3, 1894. .The article resolves 
itself into a description and discussion of the Tel El-Amarna tablets, which 
are almost the sole source of our knowledge as to the condition of the land ~ 
and the people of Canaan before it became the home of the nation founded 
by Moses. The story of the discovery of these tablets in 1887 has now become 
a familiar one, and it is an assured result of the study of them that they record 
facts pertaining to the history of Western Asia in the fifteenth century before 
Christ. Some of these facts are as follows: (1) The people living in Palestine 
then enjoyed frequent communication with the two ancient seats of culture, 
Egypt and Babylon. Not isolation but intercourse was the rule of the period. 
(2) The arm of Egypt was growing weak, and the little states of Palestine 
were falling away, many of them succumbing to the invading Khabiri. (3) 
The language of international communication was the Babylonian in the cunei- 
form script. The most probable explanation of this fact is that Palestine, 
before the Egyptian occupation, had been subject to Babylon, and in chang- 
ing masters‘ had found it convenient to retain the old Babylonian. scribes. 
Probably, too, there was a strong Semitic influence at this time at the Egyp- 
tian court. (4) The Babylonian language was only the language of diplomacy, 
not the vernacular in Palestine. The letters employ many native Palestine 
words, sometimes explaining a Babylonian term by its Palestinian equivalent. 
The words thus employed show that the language of Palestine was already 
essentially the same as Hebrew. (5) The Hebrews were not yet in posses- 
sion of the land, though it is possible that we have here the beginnings of the. 
Hebrew invasions. (6) The success of the invaders was made the more easy 
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by the dissensions of the native populations in Palestine. (7) Jerusalem had 
already that prominence which is assigned to me in the biblical account of the 
Hebrew conquest. 

The bearing of these conclusions upon many portions of the Old Pesament 
narrative will occur to any one. We can now understand the campaign of 
Amraphel, King of Shinar (¢. ¢., Babylonia) and his allies (Gen. 14) against 
the King of Sodom and his allies; the wanderings of Abraham from Babylo- 
nia to Canaan, Egypt and Philistia, of Jacob to Aram and Egypt, the selling 
of Joseph to traders going down to Egypt; and the fact that the King of Jeru- 
salem led the southern coalition against the Hebrew invaders (Josh. 10). 


The Synoptic Problem.—An excellent résumé of this perplexing and 
intricate theme of New Testament criticism.is being presented in a series of 
articles by Dr. Paton J. Gloag in Zhe Thinker (January, February, April, June). 
The different theories that have been brought forward to account for the forma- 
tion of the first three Gospels are briefly but adequately passed in review. The 
coincidences and differences which appear in a rer of Matthéw, Mark 
and Luke are well before the writer. 

- There are three general classes of theories: (1) The nypcitesile of a mutual 
dependence of the Synoptics. This theory assumes that the Gospel of Mark 
was compiled from the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, and that Luke borrowed 
from Matthew. But the later advocates of it admit the originality of Mark, 
and claim the dependence of Luke upon Matthew and Mark, and the depend- 
ence of Matthewon Mark. This theory Dr. Gloag rejects because the facts seem 
to indicate : a) that Mark is not a compilafion oran abbreviation, but an original 
and independent Gospel, 4) that in all probability Matthew and Luke made use 
of the Gospel of Mark as one of their sources, and ¢) that Matthew and Luke 
wrote independently. 

(2) The hypothesis of an oral tradition as the source of the Synoptics. 
According to this theory, all the three Evangelists wrote independently of 
each other; the preaching of the apostles was the original source of their 
information, supplemented perhaps by fragmentary written accounts; and the 
identity, as well as the diversity, which exists between them is due to their 
oral transmission and the fact that during this transmission the material. had 
to be translated from Aramaic into Greek. Many scholars hold to this explana- 
tion: Gieseler, Lange, Alford, Westcott, Godet, Schaff, and others. But Dr. 
Gloag points out difficulties with it: @) It cannot account for the similarity 
which pervades the three Gospels, an agreement not only in events but also in 
expressions and words; 4) it is improbable that a general oral Gospel which 
dwelt upon the actions and discourses of Jesus would have omitted some 
account of the Judean ministry such as the fourth Gospel contains ; ¢) the speci- 
mens of the teachings of the apostles given in the Book of Acts do not bear 
out the supposition that their teaching consisted almost entirely in naratives of 
Christ's life, or in the repetition of His parables and discourses; @) agreement 
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as to the arrangement of material in the synoptic narratives, even where that 
arrangement departs from the natural chronological order, is a phenomenon 
not satisfactorily accounted for. Therefore, although oral tradition must have 
entered largely into the sources of the Gospels, and must have become more 
or less stereotyped as regards both incident and expression, yet it cannot by 
itself alone, independent of written documents, account for their formation. 

(3) The hypothesis of an original document or documents as the basis of 
our present synoptic Gospels. Luke speaks (Luke 1: 1-3) of many such written 
records of the incidents and teachings of Christ’s ministry, from the hands of © 
those who had been His immediate followers, and Luke’s own Gospel appears 
to be founded upon these earlier documents, with perhaps additions of new 
matter procured by himself, thus making a more orderly and complete narra- 
tive of the life of Christ. This is today the prevalent theory, and gives rise 
to a great variety of suppositions. It can be combined with the hypothesis 
of mutual dependence, and it admits to a greater or less degree the hypoth- 
esis of any oral tradition preceding any documents. It postulates a group of 
Gospel narratives preceding our present Gospels, to which our Gospels are the 
natural successors as being the final forms into which the Gospel narra- 
tive was arranged. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, as we have 
them, may be quite independent of each other, deriving their coincidences 
from the earlier documents on which they rest, and their divergences from the 
separate locality and authorship whence they arose. It is most probable that 
the oral Gospel gradually assumed a written form, first in the Aramaic, then 
in the Greek, primarily in fragmentary form, then by later stages in more | 
extended form and more nearly chronological arrangement. The various 
branches of:this documentary hypothesis. today advocated. by leading scholars 
will form the subject of some further papers in Dr. Gloag's useful series. 


The Restoration of Israel after the Captivity.—It seems that Dutch scholars 
are inclined to be even more radical in the biblical discussions than the Ger- 
man or even the French scholars of the type of Havet and others. The most 
advanced positions in New Testament discussions are taken by the Dutch pro- 
fessors Pierson, Loman and others. Dr. Koster, of Leyden, has made an 
attempt at extreme radicalism in another direction recently, namely, in 
regard to the Persian period and the restoration of Israel after the Captivity. 
He maintains that the idea of such a restoration by the Persians must be 
given up as legendary, basing his views on a critical comparison of the books 
of Haggai, Zechariah or Ezra. He holds that the rebuilding of the temple 
was not begun at the command of Cyrus, nor by the returned Israelites, but 
rather by those remaining in Palestine, and that too not until 520 B.C. 
under Darius Hystaspis, the building being completed in 516. The walls of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt only in 444 B.C. 
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Dr. Denney’s View of Inspiration.—The lectures upon Inspiration recently 
given by Rev. James Denney, D.D., of Scotland, before the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, awakened much discussion and even some alarm in certain 
circles. He was therefore invited by Zhe /ndependent to present his views 
upon the subject to the general public interested in such problems. This, Dr. 
Denney has done in two articles upon The Value of Scripture, in the issues 
of that paper for May 3rand June-14. Itis a pity that only brief extracts 
can be given here: ‘‘ The apostle Paul's definition of the import and the scope 
of inspiration appears in his words, ‘ Every scripture, inspired of God, is also 
profitable for teaching, fgr reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be complete, furnished completely 
unto every good work.’ Here we notice two things: first, that according to 
St. Paul the whole import and scope of inspiration is practical. When we 
say Scripture is infallible we mean that Scripture never fails to do these 
things for the man who gives it a chance; it never fails to teach him, to 
reprove him, to put him right where he is wrong, to train him in righteous- 
ness, to make a man of God out of him, to equip him thoroughly for every 
good work. Second, that the Bible actually has this power. It is an old book 
and has been tried. Men through the Bible have believed in One only, the 
living and true God, and are living the life which justly corresponds to that 
faith. The words of the Bible do sound in men’s hearts and speak for right- 
eousness with the power that comes from God. And that, according to the 
apostle, is the proof of inspiration, . , 

“ Jesus is the very type of inspiration, and the words of Jesus are the perfect 
type of inspired words. They correct, reprove, discipline in righteousness. 
There is no proof that they are inspired outside of the effects that they have 
in human hearts. Jesus never proved anything that He said; He simply speaks, 
and if a man rejects Christ's words, if he is not sensitive to the spirit of God 
that speaks in them and works through them, it is because of some moral 
obliquity in him that sets him against Christ himself. So in regard to the 
New Testament books other than the Gospels, which do not directly record 
Christ’s words. We also call those writings inspired because we find by 
experience that they assert for themselves in our hearts the same authority, 
because they do the same work that the words of our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self do.” 

“The prophets were a series of men standing in a certain succession, along 
which God was actually working, specially preparing for the coming of His 
Son; and when Christ came He saw His own likeness dimly outlined in many 
of the great prophetic pictures. But when the fulfillment came it was so 
much greater, it so far transcended everything that the prophets had been 
allowed to see, that the whole form of their anticipations seemed inadequate. 
The details that they foresaw, the special form in which the future came 
within their grasp, was something far less than the truth. We do not insist - 
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upon the form at all. We do not find the inspiration of the prophet in the 
particular cast he has given to God’s revelations; we say that belongs to his 
time, that belongs to his limitations, and what we have to get from the prophet 
is not the particular fashion in which he clothes his anticipations of the future ; 
what we have to get from him is his faith in God’s redeeming love, his faith 
in the fact that the future belongs to God, his faith in the fact that God is 
working a work of His own, age after age, that it is God's will that will stand, 
_ and God's work that will be done, and God’s victory that will be revealed to 
all flesh, There is nothing in the world like prophecy in Israel, nothing like 
its continuity, like the consistency in its conception of God; nothing like the 
ethical riches of prophecy, nothing like its faith in God’s redeeming love, and 
in the triumph of good in the future. Yet there never was any proof of the ° 
inspiration of the prophets except that the words which they spoke had power 
to take hold of men’s minis and hearts, and work God’s purposes and God's 
will in them.” 

“What we call the historical books of the Old Testament—Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings—were called by the Jewish Church prophetical books. Their 
authors were not regarded as chroniclers but as religious teachers. If we 
choose to look at them as historical writings, we see this: they are more or 
less valuable according to the opportunities that the writers had of knowing 
the historical facts. The record of the last days of King David is plainly 
told by some man who lived in the daylight of contemporary history. The 
Book of Judges contains the story of Israel for some four hundred years, and 
we do not know what opportunities the writer had of knowing all the details 
of the history—they may be more correct or less correct. It doesn’t matter 
to us in the very least, and we cannot find out. What we have to learn from 
the Book of Judges, for instance, is the writer's conviction that God rules 
among the nations, that God is present in this nation, that God is present in 
every nation in this world in His mercy and in His judgment, and that in the 
great crises of national history His providence is signally at work. In the 
early chapters of Genesis the writer is dealing with prehistoric times, at an 
immeasurable distance from the facts. They therefore contain no historical 
evidence and no science. Nevertheless, the men to whom God was making 
Himself known—and revelation means, not that God discloses history or 
science to us, but that He discloses Himself to us—these men had their ideas 
about prehistoric times, the beginning of human history. The childish and 
simple answers which men have given to questions which they could not 
answer historically or scientifically, are called myths. The mythical stage of 
the human mind is one through which all nations and all races, as a matter 
of fact, have passed. It is a stage through which the Hebrews passed, exactly 
as every other nation did, and when we come to the beginning of the Bible, 
the question that arises in our minds is this: Can God so fill with His own 
spirit those childlike answers of the human heart to its own questions about 
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the origin of things, that they shall be profitable for teaching, for correction, 
for reproof, for discipline in righteousness, for making the man of God per- 
fect unto every good work? The first three chapters of Genesis contain more 
traces of the child stage of development in man’s mind than all the rest of 
the Bible put together. Yet I will venture to say this, that no chapters in the 
Bible more fully prove their power than these to do God’s work in men’s 
souls. How impressively are taught the absolute dependence of all things 
upon God, the kinship of the human spirit with the divine, the vocation of 
man to subdue all things to himself, the pride, willfulness and disobedience 
of the human heart, God’s power to discover and condemn evil, the promise 
of a deliverer from evil. The great truths of religion are the divine and per- 
manent element, the form and accompaniments of the narration are human 
and transient. Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings He ordains 
strength.” : 
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Synopses of Jmportant Articles. 


THE Four PERIODS OF THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By REv. G. DouGias, 
B.D., in The Thinker for May, 1894. Pp. 397-403. 

With few exceptions the prophecies of this book fall into the following 
groups : 

1. First four years of Jehoiakim, B.C. 608-605; 2. First four years of 
Zedekiah, B.C. 597-594; 3. Last three years of Zedekiah, B.C. 589-587; 
4. A short period following the destruction of Jerusalem, B.C. 587. 

I. The first four years of Jehoiakim. Period of Warning.—With Jehoia- 
kim’s accession, the work of Josiah was reversed. The idols which had been 
so zealously put down were set up again in every city. A prophet who had 
joined heartily in the reforms of Josiah must make a new departure in his 
ministry. Jeremiah was guided to this by two visions. The vision of the 
‘ almond or “ waking” tree and that of the boiling pot. By these visions the 
prophet was called to gird himself with greater determination to resist increas- 
ing opposition. 

These visions and the early chapters of Jeremiah, are not assigned, as is 
usually done, to the reign of Josiah, because: 1. The Book of Jeremiah does 
not mention: the finding of the Book of the Law ; the reforms of Josiah ; the 
battle of Megiddo’; the death of the king. 2. Because it does mention: 
unrestrained idolatry ; dependence on Egypt instead of Chaldea; an immi- 
nent invasion. Therefore, the main body of the book must have arisen after 
the accession of Jehoiakim. Further, that this must have had its origin before 
the end of the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign is evident from the references 
to the persecution, which was a consequence of the prophet’s fearless preach- 
ing. This kept him in enforced concealment till the death of the king. The 
prophecies of this period are, with slight exceptions, chapters 1-20; 22; 23; 

25; 26; 35:46-51, and, as appendices belonging to the following year, 
chapters 36 and 45. 

Il. The first four years of Zedekiah. Comfort to the exiles.—On the death 
of Jehoiakim it was safe for Jeremiah to leave his seclusion. Jehoiachin, the 
son and successor of Jehoiakim, and all his “men of might" had been taken 
to Babylon. Jeremiah is again called upon to make a new departure in his 
ministry, and is again prepared by a vision, that of the two baskets of figs. 
Up to this time the prophet had looked to Babylon with dread ; now, however, 
Babylon was the seat of hope. Accordingly, he sent a letter to the captives 
exhorting them to live quietly in the city to which they had been transported, 
and assured them that at the end of seventy years they should return. To this 
period belong chapters 24; 29; 27; 28:57, 59-64. 
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Ill. The last three years of Zedekiah. The prophet in prison; his vision 
of the restored kingdom.—After the fourth year of Zedekiah, we again lose 
sight of thé prophet until his ninth year, when the Babylonians are besieging 
the city. When on his way to go into the land of Benjamin, the prophet was 
seized and cast into prison, and was not freed until the city was taken. 
During his imprisonment he often gave advice to the weak king regarding 
the siege, and to the people concerning their safety. But his mind was most 
frequently filled with thoughts of the future. Very often he assured the faith- 
ful that “ vineyards should yet again be bought in that land”: that God's 
covenant would surely be fulfilled. At this time chapters 30 and 31, which 
contain the highest of his teachings, were written. To this period belong 
chapters 21; 30-34; 37; 38; 39, 15-18. 

IV. A short period following the destruction of Jerusalem. Flight into 
Egypt. Chapters 40-44. This period is not commented upon. 


A very interesting article and one which, while inviting to the further study of the 
details of the prophet’s life, does not alter our conceptions of his work as a whole. 
L. A. J. 


THE Book OF JONAH. ITS AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF COMPOSITION. By 
REv. JOHN KENNEDY, A.M., D.D., in The Thinker for April, 1894. 
Pp. 307-315. 

Disregarding the linguistic argument as of slight value on either side, Dr. 
Kennedy defends the early date of the book, and enumerates the external 
considerations that mark the prophet Jonah as the author. Regarding the 
question of date there is to be noted the fact that Nineveh, destroyed so com- 
pletely in B.C. 606, that Herodotus and Xenophon, a hundred and fifty and 
two hundred years later respectively, were ignorant of its location, is referred 
to in the Book of Jonah not only as a well-known capitol, but familiar in its 
features; which would have been impossible had the book been written long 
after the city perished. Moreover the coloring of the prophecy is in harmony 
with the age from which it purports to come, and not with the exilic or post- 
exilic time. It is a severe strain to which the doctrine of prophetic inspira- 
tion is subjected by the supposition that it lifted the prophet out of all touch 
with the present and transported him into the atmosphere of a distant past. 
Quoting Orelli as characterizing the mission of. Jonah as an epoch-making 
event, the question occurs how could so important an event remain unrecorded 
for from two to four hundred years, as the late date assumes? All other 
leading events in Hebrew history were speedily chronicled, and it is scarcely 
probable that this was an exception. The book is didactic, but so is every 
other scripture. Jonah is, however, marked by a close adherence to events, 
with no moralizing digressions. It leaves the facts to make their own: 
impress. As regards authorship, if Jonah himself, the prophet of whom the 
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book speaks, be not the author, where in the later times is a writer to be | 
found? Its author must have been a prophet, and the prophets were not 

obscure men. No one save the chief actor in the book was familiar with the 

facts. If a post-exilic writer gave the book its literary form, he must have 

had records from Jonah himself. To be sure, the book makes no claim to be 

the work of Jonah, but it nowhere disclaims it. The whole character of the 

narrative, the unworthy part performed by the prophet himself, and the 

importance of the mission as worthy of immediate record, all make reasonable 

the supposition that as a prophet who had accomplished a great work with 

slight credit to himself, but great blessing to others, Jonah should tell the | 
story of his preaching at Nineveh. ‘ 


It is a question whether the linguistic indications of later date, the invariable 
reference to the prophet in the third person, the fairly pointed notes of retrospection in 
the narrative and the greater resemblance of the book to exilic and post-exilic litera- 
ture, are to be dismissed with the assurance which characterizes Dr. Kennedy’s treat- 
ment. The weight of the two leading arguments (1) that Nineveh was forgotten in 
exilic times, and (2) that the writer could not transport himself into a distant past, is 
seriously compromised by the considerations (a) that Nineveh would scarcely be 
orgotten by a people who had suffered so severely at her hands, as contrasted with 
the Greeks whose acquaintance with the east was late, and (b) that the familiarity 
shown with the city is exceedingly slight and general. The second argument proves 
too much for the conservative position. If a prophet may not transport himself into a 
somewhat remote past to reproduce its events for religious purposes, would it be pos- 
sible for him to place himself a century or more in advance of his day, and from that 
point speak his message, as is presumed regarding the prophecies of Daniel and the 
later chapters of Isaiah? The article affords an arene view of the more popular 
and external argument for the early date of the book. H. L. W. 


THE PROPHETS AND SACRIFICE. By Professor ANDREW HARPER, in The 
Expositor for April, 1894. Pp. 241-253. 


It seems necessary to take exception to the teaching of the later critical 
school on the subject of sacrifice. The critics maintain that sacrifice was in 
no way a condition of the divine covenant with Israel; that the prophets 
denounced it when it was put forward as such, and instead of valuing it, 
repudiated it ; but that after the exile it was adopted by the prophets even as 
essential, and thus came to be the central idea of Christianity. 

Now not only has sacrifice been an indispensable element of worship in all 
ancient religions, but in the Semitic and especially the later Jewish religion, 
the close connection between it and the forgiveness of sins is fundamental, 
and in passing to Christianity, whose dominating idea has hitherto been the 
sacrificial and atoning nature of the death of Christ, its importance is very 
manifest. A friori, therefore, it seems to many hardly likely that the religion 
of Jehovah should have been meant to be from the beginning independent of 
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the one universally understood mode of worship, or that the foundation of the 
thought which has in the long run proved dominant in true religion should 
have been, during the whole history of Israel as a nation, regarded as an 
inheritance from heathendom which was merely coldly tolerated. 

The critics—more specifically Professor Robertson Smith—quote Amos 
2:10 and 5:25; Micah 6:8; and Jeremiah 7:21, seg., to substantiate their 
belief that the prophets conceived sacrifice not necessary to acceptable religion 
and not to be a positive divine institution. These passages do not need to be 
interpreted in so liberal and strenuous a manner. Another meaning more 
consonant with the historical facts seems quite as fair and more desirable. 

It is hardly conceivable that Jeremiah, who was so closely connected with 
the ‘promulgation of the newly-found book as by some to be considered its 
author, would have repudiated the direct and positive injunctions of Deuter- 
onomy uttered in the name of Moses and of God. Moreover, two interpreta 
tions of the Jeremiah passage are perfectly in accord with sound exegesis. 
Jeremiah may mean that Jehovah gave them no command concerning burnt 
offering and sacrifice comparable in emphasis with that by which he enjoined 
them to obey his voice ; or, here the prophet may be simply reasoning on the 
letter of Deuteronomy, simply pointing out what Deuteronomy states. In that 
narrative of what took place at Sinai, Jehovah did not speak to the fathers 
concerning burnt offerings and sacrifice. He spoke only the decalogue and 
the other ordinances were spoken by Moses. 

The Micah passage is perhaps the strongest for the opposition. It, how- 
ever, does not state that sacrifice had never been divinely commanded, nor does 
it repudiate it Jer se, but rather rebukes the people for their low conception of 
Jehovah's character as a moral being who can be won over by ritualistic zeal 
or abundance of sacrifice. Such an interpretation seems necessary in view of 
the pre-existing Book of the Covenant. - 

With regard to Amos’s statement about the wilderness journey, the second 
of the interpretations offered for the Jeremiah passage applies. He is not 
giving a different tradition from that which the oldest records contain, but 
merely using as an argument what he finds in them. In J E there is no 
record of systematic sacrifice in the wilderness. Sacrifice is simply taken for 
granted and some instructions given regarding it. Amos’ argument is mainly 
this. During the wilderness journey there is no record of sacrifice having 
been offered. Yet that was the time above all in which Jehovah specially 
revealed himself to his people in love. Consequently sacrifice cannot be the 
first and main element in the covenant with Jehovah as ye are making it. 

In brief, one does not care to combat the critical position that sacrifice had 
its broadest signification and its deep atoning meaning in the late Levitical 
code, but rather the position of those who hold that the prophets deny any — 
ritual and divinely-given place to sacrifice in the religion of Israel. 

H. F. M. 
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THE HEBREW LEGEND OF CIVILIZATION IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT Dis- 

_ COVERY. By W. St. CHAD BOoscAWEN, in The Expository Times for 

May, 1894. Pp. 351-56. 

The Hebrew account of the ten antediluvian patriarchs has its parallels in 
Egyptian and Assyrian story, and all agree in placing the beginning of civil- 
ization and of class distinctions in the period before the flood. The record of 
this beginning in Genesis is given us by the Jehovist who consistently ascribes: 
the fall to man’s desire for forbidden knowledge, and assigns the beginnings: 
of the arts of civilization to Cain, the murderer. The article aims to show 
what light has been thrown upon this fourth chapter of Genesis by recent dis- 
coveries in Chaldea. 

In Cain and Abel we have the progenitors of the two primitive classes, the 
agriculturalist and the nomad, and in the fratricide we have the beginning of 
that enmity between the two classes, which is brought out again in the story of 
Jacob and Esau, and is still seen in the lasting feud between the Bedaween 
andthe Fellaheen. In this struggle, the agriculturalist prevails over the shep- 
herd. Inthe Jehovist’s eyes, civilization and sin are connected, It is by 
deceit that the more polished and domestic Jacob takes away the birthright 
of the huntsman, Esau. Nathan rebukes David's desire to build to Jehovah 
a costly house, for Jehovah has been satisfied to dwell in a tent, and the work 
of Elijah, the great “prophet of the desert,” is a nomad’s protest against the 
luxury of the court of Ahab and Jezebel. 

Under the Hebrew dispensation, it is the life of the shepherd that pleases 
the god of the land. Abel’s sacrifice is accepted. The curse upon Adam 
involves the laborious tilling of the soil. But in Chaldea, the gardener’s occu- 
pation is an honored one, and from the time of Sargon I, 3800 B. C., the word 
ingar a “ gardener,” is found among the royal titles. 

Cain for his punishment became a fugitive and a vagabond, and 
went forth and dwelt in the land of Nod. The same root, madu, to 
wander, is found frequently in Assyrian inscriptions, and in various connec- 
tions and forms is applied to the mixed nations that inhabited the mountains 
to the east of the Tigris and to the Scythians, who, from time to time, swept 
down upon the fertile plains of Chaldea. Here, in these mountains, the orig- 
inal home of the Akkadians, the Turanian population of Chaldea, was the 
first building of cities and development of arts and sciences. Recently discov- 
ered monuments in Chaldea bear out the implication of Gen. 4:17, that in 
’ this “ region of the wanderers” in Elam was the earliest seat of civilization. 

According to Gen. 4:17, Cain’s first city was Enoch or Khanock. The 
name of the most ancient capital of Chaldea in the Gizdhubar legend is 
Uruki, the Erech of Gen. 10:10, but this is merely the Semiticised form of the 
older Akkadian name Unu-ki, Unug, the equivalent phonetically of the Hebrew 
Enoch, which appears in Gen. 4:17. Cain’s first city then was 
Ereck or Unuk, the first capital of Chaldea. Then if we may understand the 
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names in the genealogy as geographical rather than personal, we have in 
Irad, the son of Enoch, the old Semitic Babylonian Z7idu, the southern sacred 
city of Chaldea. 

In Lamech we have the Hebrew form of the Akkadian Lamga, the Moon- 
god whose seat of worship was at Ur. Adah, Assyrian edhute “ darkness,” 
and Zillah, ¢s¢//u, shade,” were appropriate consorts of the Moon-god. If now, 
in Gen. 4:20, we read for ohe/, “cities” instead of “tents,” a sense which it 
sometimes has in Hebrew and always has in its Assyrian form @/, we shall have 
the descendants of Jubal, the son of Adah, to be “such as dwell in cities and 
have cattle,” which would exactly describe the population of Ur, Erech, 
Sippara, and other large cities. In the seventh Creation tablet we find a dis- 
tinction between the dudu a/i or cattle of the towns and the dulu tseri 
or cattle of the desert plain. The descendants of Jubal then will be not 
nomads but men of a higher stage of civilization, the inhabitants of cities. 

In Jubal, we have the inventor of instruments of ‘music. In thus placing 
the arts of pleasure before those of utility, the Hebrew legend is in accord 
with what we find in most primitive stages of society, and it is worthy of note 
that the two instruments mentioned here, the harp and pipe, are the two that 
we find pictured on the earliest Chaldean monuments dating back before 3000 
B.C. A consideration of the names of these two instruments, the 4imnor and 
the ugab goes to show that the 4énnor was so named from the name of a cer- 
tain town of Kinunir mentioned in one of the lists of the gods, where it would 
appear that the worship of Tammuz Adonis was prominent, a worship closely 
associated with music; and the second instrument, the ugad, is probably the 
gi-bu or long reed-pipe used as a flute in Chaldean religious services and 
mentioned in inscriptions. 

The last step in the progress of civilization is taken in the working of 
copper and iron, and the name Tubal-Cain is discussed and the successive 
stages in the development of metallurgy. Copper is mentioned in the earliest 
hymns, but iron seems to have been a late production. As late as the ninth 
century B.C., axes of bronze are used to cut paths through the mountains. 
Iron seems to have been first developed in Palestine, and the discoveries of 
Mr. Bliss at Tel Hesy ( Lachish) seem to show that the smelting of iron was 
understood in Palestine in pre-Israelite times. 


The purpose of the articles, to throw light on Gen. 4, from recent Chaldean dis- 
coveries, is well carried out, and the point is well sustained that the progress of civil- 
ization as given in that chapter corresponds in all essential particulars with what we 
know of early Chaldean civilization as it appears in the monuments. 

D. A. W. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


Sunday-School Work. The Institute examination on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons of the past six months took place June 30. We 
give below the questions which were used in the examination. 

Progressive Grade. 
1, In connection with the story of creation give the teaching of the writer 

in regard to 

a) the origin of all things, 

6) the relative importance of the acts of creation, 

¢) the possibilities and destiny of man, 

@) the institution of the Sabbath. 
Give (a) the account of the entrance of sin into the world ; (b) some evi- 
dences of its growth previous to the deluge. 
Name those characteristics of (a) Abraham, and (b) Jacob, which spe- 
cially fitted them to become the founders of a nation and a religion. 
Tell briefly the story of Joseph. 


State what preparation for a national life the Israelites received in 
Egypt? 

By what means was Moses fitted to become a leader of the people? 
Give the story of the institution of the passover. What is the modern 
representation of this feast? Why do we celebrate it? 

. Name three great ordinances enacted by Jehovah preparatory to the 
giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. 

. Think through the entire period of history from the creation to the 
exodus, taking sin, punishment, restoration and purification, as the key. 
Name as many of the stories or incidents as you can remember which 
distinctly teach the lesson of those four words. 

After six months’ study-of the Book of Genesis, what do you consider 
its primary purpose? Does its highest value lie in its religious teach- 
ings or in its relation to history ? 


Intermediate Grade. 

. What does the story of the creation teach in regard to (a) the original 
state of man; (b) the institution of the Sabbath ? 

. What reason can you give for the restriction placed upon Adam and 
Eve concerning certain trees of the garden? 

. Tell the story of Cain and Abel. Why do you think the offering of 
Cain was not pleasing to the Lord ? 
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4. Name three men with whom three great covenants were made, prepara- 
tory to the greater covenant to be made with Moses on Sinai? 

5. From what country was Abraham called by God to go into a new land, 
and for what purpose? Describe the character of Abraham. 

6. Give an account of the return of Jacob to Canaan after his long exile. 
What elements in his character were worthy of imitation ? 

7. Tell what you can in regard to the life of the Israelites in Egypt. 
How and why did the education of Moses differ from that of his people ? 

8. Give an account of the institution of the Passover. What is our mod- 
ern representation of this feast? Why do we celebrate it? 

g. In this period of beginnings give an instance (the first mentioned if you 
can remember it) of the manifestation of each of the following: faith, 
courage, obedience, generosity, truthfulness, a sense of honor, family 
love, patience, kindness, love of God. 

10. What lessons can you draw from the Book of Genesis concerning 
(a) the overruling power of God in history; (b) his presence with and 
interest in individual men and women ; (c) his attitude toward and his 
method of dealing with sin; (d) his treatment of those who seek to obey 
and please him. Answer this question by giving illustrations of each. 


This issue of THE BIBLICAL WORLD goes to press before the returns come 
in, therefore no report of the results of the examination can be given. 


Helps for Sunday-School Teachers. With the first of July the Sunday- 
school world turns again to the Life of Christ. In the twelve months which 
are to be spent upon this subject there will be time to learn much more than 
is required in the regular International lessons. 

There are many opportunities for guidance in such work. Among those 
offered by the Institute are: 1. The Correspondence Course in Luke. The 
student in this course will study, paragraph by paragraph, the whole Gospel 
of Luke; consider the parallel narratives; acquire a connected and chrono- 
logical outline of the events in the life of Jesus; study the historical, exegetical 
and literary topics suggested by those events; investigate the interesting and 
important words or phrases as they present themselves; determine the teach- 
‘ing of each section by itself and in relation to the remainder of the book ; 
bring out constantly the practical applications of the facts studied. The 
basis of this work is found in the Inductive Studies in Luke published several 
years ago in connection with the Institute work. These studies have been 
translated into Japanese by Rev. Albert Arnold Bennett, a missionary in 
Yokohama, and. are now in process of publication for the use of Japanese 
students in the Theological. Schools of Japan. 2. The Correspondence 
Course in the. Gospel of John. In this course the student will acquire a 
connected and chronological outline of the discourses of Jesus; study the 
peculiar words and phrases which John uses; grasp in a general way the 
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critical questions involved ; obtain an organized view of the purpose and 
teaching of the Gospel, taking first each section by itself and then as part of 
the whole book; bring out constantly the practical teachings of the book. 
This work is also based upon a series of Inductive studies published in 1890 
in connection with the Institute work. 3. The Bible Students’ Reading 
Guild, the members of which will pursue the course of Reading on the Life 
of Christ. (This work was fully explained in the BrsticaL WortpD for 
June.) 4. The outline Inductive studies published in the Sunday-School 
Times and prepared by the Institute will be found very helpful if they are 
followed out with care. They can be used with great profit also in con- 
nection with the Reading Guild work. 

The Bible Study Course for organizations for Christian work. Those who : 
have been studying in this department during the past year, together with the 
many who are waiting for the new year to begin and the other many who will 
become acquainted with and decide to take up the work before October Ist, 
will on that day begin a nine months’ study of the Foreshadowings of Christ. 
This will include an outline of study of Old Testament history and prophecy, 
and will not confine itself to the specific Messianic predictions. It should be 
understood that this course of study is designed for quite a different purpose 
than the work assigned the Reading Guild. This course uses the Bible alone, 
and is intended to teach those who have been more or less dependent upon 
“helps” to use their Bibles easily and intelligently. It is also especially 
intended to supply the need felt by all organizations for Christian work for 
some specific biblical instruction. Members of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, of the Young Men's Christian Association, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and of the Order of the Sons and Daughters 
of the King have been enrolled during the past year. Other organizations 
are expected to come into line during the coming year. 

Not long since we published in this column the statement that the work — 
of this course had been officially adopted by the Christian Endeavor Union of 
New South Wales. The Christian Endeavor Union of Victoria, a colony of 
Australia which boasts 15,000 Christian Endeavorers, has now adopted the 
course. Material for 1,000 members has been sent out to the colony for a 
beginning. The work with them will commence October Ist, and they will 
keep one year behind the American students in order that material may be 
supplied in time. 

The largest club thus far recorded comes in almost at the end of the year. 
The members are willing to work rapidly, however, and will be ready to take 
up the second year’s work nearly on time. The club is connected with the 
First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., of which the Reverend Lemuel C. 
Barnes is pastor. Seventy-four members are enrolled and much enthusiasm 
in the work is reported. ; 


Work and Workers. 


TuE General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
New York City has called the Rev. Provost Body, who has been for twelve 
years at the head of Trinity College, Toronto, to its Professorship of Old 
Testament Literature and Exegesis. The appointment has been accepted. 


THE chair of Biblical Theology at Hartford Theological Seminary is 
to be occupied by President C. D. Hartranft, D.D. This arrangement was 
announced at the sixtieth anniversary meeting of the Seminary held in June, 
and President Hartranft presented for the occasion an address treating of the 
Influence of Biblical Theology upon Theological Science. 


It is not often that American contributions to biblical discussion are 
thought to be sufficiently original and important to justify their translation 
into German for circulation in that country. The present exception is Pro- 
fessor William Henry Green’s Hebrew Feasts. The translation is by Rev. 
Otto Becher, of Elmira, N. Y., and the publisher is Berthelsmann, Giitersloh. 


THE British Museum authorities have issued a descriptive List of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts belonging to that library. A detailed 
catalogue of them is being prepared by the Rev. G. Margoliouth. As it will 
necessarily take many years to complete this catalogue, it was thought best to 
issue at once the short list for the use of those making researches in this depart- 
ment. To this list are appended minute indexes of authors and titles fur- 
nished by Mr. Margoliouth. 


THERE is soon to be published a History of Egypt, from Earliest Times 
to the Hyksos, being the first installment of a history of Egypt in six volumes, 
The author is Professor Flinders Petrie, whose name is a guarantee that the 
work will be of first-class workmanship and value. The history is intended 
both for students and for general reading and reference. The same writer 
announces that he will prepare a series of Egyftian Folk-tales, the first volume 
to appear during the summer. 


Work has already begun at Jerusalem under the fvman recently granted 
by the Sultan for two years of excavating in that city. It has been decided 
to begin the excavations on Zion and proceed toward Ophel, with a view to 
exploring the whole tract lying between the south wall of the city and the 
valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat. This will uncover what remains of 
structures erected in the days of David and Solomon, and may show much 
older ruins. Mr. F. J. Bliss has the explorations in charge. 
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One of the themes to be discussed by the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy, at its summer meeting to be held at Chautauqua, N.Y., July 
5-12, is the Incarnation. Three papers upon different phases of the subject 
will be presented : (1) The Incarnation Philosophically Considered, by Rev. 
Lewis Lampman, D.D., Newark, N.J. (2) The Incarnation Biblically Con- 
sidered, by Professor G. T. Purves, D.D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 
(3) The Incarnation Historically Considered, by President C. D. Hartranft, 
D.D., Hartford Theological Seminary. 


ALL departments of linguistic study, the Bible not excepted, felt the 
influence of the late Professor William Dwight Whitney, who died June 7th, 
at New Haven,Conn. He was sixty-seven years of age, and had been for 
nearly forty years the incumbent of the chair of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at Yale University. He was the founder and builder of philological 
studies in America. As an Oriental scholar he made many important con- 
tributions to knowledge. Perhaps his most general and practical work was 
done in the matter of dictionary-making, having assisted in the 1864 edition 
of Webster's Dictionary, and being editor-in-chief of the magnificent Century 
Dictionary recently published. 


PROBABLY the learned Hebrew rabbi, Dr. Alexander Kohut, who died a 
few weeks ago in New York, was little known personally or professionally to 
the great body of American scholars. He was a Hungarian by birth, about 
forty years of age, brought up in the Jewish schools. Quite early he con- 
ceived the idea of revising the much used Talmudic Arakh of Rabbi Nathan, 
which he found to contain many etymological errors and omissions. After 
studying with celebrated Orientalists in Germany he was called to be rabbi of 
the Temple Ahavath-Chesed (Brotherhood of Mercy) in New York City. He 
then, by the financial aid of friends, completed the publication of his work, in 
nine volumes of unpointed Hebrew. 


MucH may be expected from the series of articles by Professor J. A. 
Beet, D.D., which begins in The Expositor for June. The subject is the Vew 
Testament Teaching on the Second Coming of Christ. His purpose is to 
reproduce the teaching of the various writers of the New Testament about 
Christ’s second coming, noting the agreement and difference of different 
writers. Then to attempt to grasp the significance and estimate the value of 
this teaching, and to indicate its practical bearing on the spiritual life of men 
today. Asto the nature of the second advent there is much diversity of 
opinion at present, and we may hope that Professor Beet, for whose scholar- 
ship and writings we have high admiration, will help us to a clearer under- 
standing of the doctrine and its practical import. » 

THIRTY years have now passed since the first part appeared of 7ischen- 


dorf's Greek Testament, Editio octavo critica major. Twenty years ago the 
revered editor passed from his labors, and other scholars were called upon to 
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carry the work forward. Ten years ago the first part of the Prolegomena to 
the edition was issued by Professor Caspar René Gregory, assisted by Dr. 
Ezra Abbot. And now the whole vast work is complete. It is Volume III, 
Pars Ultima (Leipzig: Hinrichs, pp. xii, 801-1428, M. 13%), which adds the 
final section to all that has, during an entire generation, gone before. No one 
who has not done work of a similar character can conceive of the labor, pains 
and learning involved in such a production. The sense of relief which the 
editors must feel can only be equaled by the sense of gratitude with which the 
public accepts the marvelous achievement. It will be, as the preceding parts 
of it already have become, the critical edition of the New Testament far 
excellence. 


THE current announcements of the Cambridge University Press, repre- 
sented in this country by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York, include some 
books of interest to biblical scholars: an edition of the Syriac Gosfels, trans- 
scribed by the late Professor Bensly, Mr. J. R. Harris, and Mr. F. C. Burkitt 
from the Manuscript discovered on Mount Sinai by Mrs. S. S. Lewis ; a series 
under the title of Studia Sinattica, including a Catalogue of the Syriac Manu- 
scripts in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, compiled by Mrs. S. 
S. Lewis ; an Arabic version of certain of the Epistles from a manuscript in 
the same Convent, and a Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the same 
Convent, both edited by Mrs. Gibson ; an edition of Origen’s Commentaries 
on St. John, by Mr. A. E. Brooke. The third and concluding volume of Dr. 
Swete’s edition of the Septuagint is said to be at last finished. The Press will 
soon issue a pocket edition on India paper of Scrivener’s Smaller Greek 
Testament with the Revisers’ readings. The next publication in the series of 
Texts and Studies will be the Rules of Tycontus, by Mr. F. C. Burkitt. 


PERHAPs it is pardonable that one begins to feel impatient because one 
does not hear of any new volume in the /ternational Theological Library as 
soon to be ready. The three volumes already published, Dr. Driver’s /ntro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament, Dr. Smyth’s Christian Ethics, 
and Dr. Bruce’s Afologetics, have established the reputation of the Series, so 
ably planned by Drs. Briggs and Salmond. There will be nothing better, 
indeed there will be, generally speaking, nothing so good, in the various lines 
touched upon, as these several contributions to theological literature. There- 
fore the impatience—it is two years since the last of the first three volumes 
was issued, and two years seems a long interval. One can but wonder which 
of the works prospectively announced will next be given to the waiting public. 
The list is as follows: Zhe Theology of the Old Testament, by Professor A. B. 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D., of New College, Edinburgh ; Ax Introduction to the 
Literature of the New ¥estament, by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., of 
Free Church College, Aberdeen ; Contemporary History of the Old Testament, 
by Professor Francis Brown, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York ; History of Christian Doctrine, by Professor G. P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
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of Yale University, New Haven; Comparative Religion, by Principal A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., of Mansfield College, Oxford; Philosophy of Religion, by 
Professor Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., of the University of Edinburgh; Chris¢- 
ian Institutions, by Professor A. V. G. Allen, D.D., of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass.; Zhe Apostolic Church, by Professor A. C. 
McGiffert, Union Theological Seminary, New York City ; and a volume upon 
Symbolics was to have been written by the late Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D. 


THE department of Books and Writers in the Sunday School Times for 
June 9 has a well-written review of the five principal Zeachers’ Bibles now 


upon the market. It is very important for people who purchase Bibles to 


know the characteristics of the various editions that may be had; it is an 
erroneous idea that one copy of the Bible is as good as another, and that those 
which can be bought for a small sum will answer the purpose as well as the 
more expensive. It is undoubtedly true that the great and cheap stock of 
Bibles in the King James Version, which can be cheaply added to, retards the 
introduction of the much better Revised Version.” It is a pity that the highest 
good of the public is so subordinated to the business thrift of Bible publishers. 
Of course both old and new versions are upon the market, and the purchaser 
may take his choice, but his choice is frequently determined by the cheaper 
price at which the old version can be procured. There is therefore a decided 
financial handicap upon the new version, in addition to the prejudice in favor 
of the old, which still is found among a certain class. The various excel- 
lencies and defects of the several editions of the Bible before the 7Zimes 
reviewer are quite fully set forth, and the general criticisms made against the 
entire class are pertinent. The large circulation of that paper makes it 
unnecessary to repeat them here. Only the hope may be expressed that 
something may result from this discussion of the subject. There is urgent 
demand for another edition of the Bible than any which we have at present, 
and if it were properly prepared and published all other editions would be 
thrown into the background. Whatever the minor features of this new edition 
might be, there are certain major features which would be essential to its suc- 
cess. First, the text must be that of the Version of 1881, with the readings 
of the American Committee incorporated into the text; it is time to lay aside 
the Version of 1611. Second, a revised set of marginal references must be 
introduced. Third, a revised chronology should be placed along the margin. 
Fourth, a new set of “ Helps” should be added which will be in accord with 
the assured results of present biblical study, a thing partly done in the new 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible. Dr. Schaff, in the preface to the fourth 
edition of his Companion to the Greek Testament and Revised Version (New 
York, Harpers, 1891), promised that the American Revision Committee, as 
soon as the agreement with the University Presses of England should expire, 
would issue an edition approaching the one here suggested, and adds: “It is 
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hoped that the authorized American edition of the New Testament will appear 
in 1894 or 1895, with the American Appendix incorporated in the text, and 
with chapter headings, parallel passages, and other auxiliaries necessary for 
popular use.”” This would be well as far as the New Testament is concerned, 
but the plan does not include the Old Testament, and is therefore incomplete. 
Presumably there must still further time elapse before the “University 
Presses”’ will permit a more useful edition of the Revised Old Testament to 
be published. Surely the sale of Bibles is sufficiently large to make such 
financial precautions unnecessary, even if the public welfare at this point may 
be disregarded by the publishers. But even the above-promised edition of 
the New Testament is now indefinitely put off. An inquiry to the Sunday 
School Times concerning it was referred to a member of the American Revis- 
ion Committee, who replied with these words: “The edition of the Revised 
New Testament to which Dr. Schaff referred has had much preparatory work. 
put upon it, but nothing definite can be stated in regard to the publication of 
it. The death of Dr. Schaff will, for obvious reasons, cause delay; and the 
few survivors of the American New Testament Company (only four in num- 
ber) are all thronged with other duties.” But it is too important a matter to 
go by default. Cannot the original American New Testament Committee, 
now consisting of but four members, be enlarged by the appointment of a 
sufficient number of new members so that the preparation of this new edition 
of the Bible can be pushed forward with all speed, and the publication of it 
follow at the earliest possible date? The need and demand for this are clear 
and imperative. 
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Die alttestamentliche Spruchdichtung. Von WoLF WILHELM GRAFEN 
BAUDISSIN. 

This paper, which is the inaugural address delivered by Professor Baudissin , 
on October 15, 1893, when entering on his duties as rector of the University 
of Marburg, deals mainly with the structure of the Book of Proverbs. The 
usual analysis into eight portions is adopted. The oldest parts, comprising 
those expressly ascribed to Solomon, are considered to be in the main pre- 
exilic. This opinion, which is less advanced than that of some recent critics, 
Kuenen for instance, is based principally on the.following grounds : (1) The 
character of the references to kings which fits in better with the period of the 
house of David than with the time of the Diadochoi ; (2) The allusion in 29 : 18 
to prophetic vision as a fact of the present ; (3) The point of view from which 
the observations are made, that of rewards and punishments in the earthly 
life; (4) The national prosperity which is implied, and the complete absence 
of the legal rigor of a later age, and of any tendency to speculation or mysti- 
cism. A few sayings may possibly have been composed by the great king 
whose traditional fame as a moral teacher occasioned the prefixing of his name 
to the whole. The remaining parts of the collection (excepting perhaps the 
praise of the model wife) cannot be put earlier than the Persian period. 
Chapter 30 and the first nine verses of chapter 31 may be of non-Israelitish 
origin. The readings are adopted which refer them to Massa, a region 
either in Arabia or the Hauran. The address includes also some valuable 
observations on the word “mashal,’”’ on the place of the mashal in Hebrew 
literature, and on the various forms of it which occur in this book, as well as_ 
some rather one-sided but striking remarks on the distinctive characteristics 
of the Hebrew mind and its part in the education of the world. 


Bible Class Eapositions. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Matthew, 2 
vols.; Mark; Luke. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.00 
per volume. 

Many intelligent Bible-school workers have come to question the wisdom 
of employing any helps whatever in the preparation of the lessons. This is 
indicative of a very strong reaction from the practice which prevailed almost 
universally a few years ago, of depending entirely upon “lesson-helps,” 
“quarterlies,” and “notes;” studying what men had said about the lesson 
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rather than the lesson itself. The result was that study in the Bible-school 
had become a thing almost unknown. The teacher read a list of questions, 
the scholar read a list of answers, and then teacher and scholar went 
their way under the delusion that they had been “studying” the Bible. 
All this is changed or changing. The cry ‘back to the Bible,” is being 
answered by new and better methods of study. An indication of this change 
is found in the volumes before us. Help is given, but it is judicious help. 
Instead of an exegetical Jotfourri, compounded of ingredients good, bad and 
indifferent, we have a careful, clear, inspiring exposition. No student of 
geology would think of using a text-book made up of excerpts from the writ- 
ings of geologists of all nations and times, yet some students of the Bible 
seem to fancy that in numbers there is wisdom. If this series shall serve to 
displace the alleged helps constructed on the “chowder” plan, it will not 
have been prepared in vain. ; 

The expository method, employed in the preparation of these volumes, 
makes them valuable also for private reading and general study. There are 
many lovers of God’s word who cannot attend the Bible school. Just now, 
special attention is being given to the needs of this class, and “ home-study” 
departments are being organized in many schools. To the “shut in” ones, 
this series will bring not detached and fragmentary thoughts, but a consecu- 
tive and well-rounded treatment of the passages under consideration. 

Dr. Maclaren’s eminent qualifications for this work need not even a 
mention from us. No living preacher has a wider and more attentive hearing 
among thoughtful men and women, than the author of this series. He is pre- 
eminent as an expositor. He employs no tricks of speech, advances no start- 
ling theories ; but with great spiritual insight, and in simple language, sets 
forth the truths of the sacred writings. 

L. A. CRANDALL. 
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